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The  financial  crisis  surrounding  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  postsecondary  education  in  Florida  is  described. 
The  significant  impact  of  instructional  resources  as  a major 
influence  on  the  total  financial  requirements  is  pointed  out. 
The  extensive  research  accomplished  on  this  subject  on  a 
national  basis  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  surveyed  and 
summarized.  The  detailed  system  used  to  allocate  instruc- 
tional resources  to  the  nine  state  universities  in  Florida 
by  the  education  and  general  budget  for  the  1974-75  academic 
year  is  described  in  detail.  Each  of  the  individual  factors 
used  in  the  allocation  model  are  described  and  analyzed  on 
a theoretical  as  well  as  a practical  basis.  These  factors 
are  discipline  category  (a  prescribed  classification  of 
subject  matter  areas),  level  of  instruction,  and  productiv- 
ity factors  (student  credit  hours  per  full  time  equivalent 
faculty  member)  by  discipline  category  and  level  of  instruc- 
tion. Budget  allocations  for  instructors  for  the  1974-75 
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academic  year  for  the  State  University  System  of  Florida 
are  compared  to  the  actual  utilization  of  instructors,  by 
university,  discipline  category,  and  level  of  instruction. 
Productivity  factors  in  the  budget  allocation  model  are 
compared  to  those  experienced  in  the  nine  universities  in  the 
1974-75  academic  year.  It  is  concluded  that  there  is  little 
relationship  between  the  discipline  category  productivity 
factors  used  in  the  budget  model  to  those  actually  experi- 
enced in  the  individual  universities.  The  complexity  of 
the  system  caused  by  the  use  of  discipline  categories  re- 
sults in  material  classification  discrepancies  and  an  in- 
fluence on  administrative  decisions.  It  is  concluded  that 
the  factor  of  discipline  category  should  be  removed  from 
the  budget  allocation  model  for  instructional  resources 
and  that  the  only  measure  used  as  a basis  of  allocation  be 
level  of  instruction.  It  is  further  recommended  that  due 
to  the  evidence  that  significant  classification  discrepan- 
cies exist  in  level  of  instruction  that  improvement  be 
made  in  standardizing  the  levels  of  similar  courses 
from  university  to  university. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Objective  of  the  Study 


The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  examine  and  criti- 
cally evaluate  the  allocation  and  utilization  of  instruc- 
tional resources  within  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida  (SUS) : 


There  are  nine  separate  universities 


in  the  system: 


Florida  Atlantic  University 
Florida  A & M University 
Florida  International  University 
Florida  State  University 
Florida  Technological  University 
University  of  Florida 
University  of  North  Florida 
University  of  South  Florida 
University  of  West  Florida 


Boca  Raton 

Tallahassee 

Miami 

Tallahassee 

Orlando 

Gainesville 

Jacksonville 

Tampa 

Pensacola 


The  current  system  of  allocation  of  instructional  re- 


sources by  the  Board  of  Regents  staff  and  the  utilization 


of  these  instructional  resources  within  the  nine  state  uni- 


versities will  be  evaluated  from  the  standpoint  of  effective- 
ness and  efficiency. 

Since  the  Florida  Legislature  authorizes  a specific 
number  of  faculty  within  the  SUS,  the  staff  is  faced  with 
the  task  of  determining  how  these  faculty  members  will  be 


1 


2 


distributed  among  the  nine  universities.  Currently  (1974- 
75),  the  method  consists  of  developing  productivity  factors 
(credit  hours  per  instructor)  for  each  discipline  category 
(engineering,  business  and  management,  education,  etc.),  for 
each  level  of  instruction  (lower,  upper,  beginning  graduate 
and  advanced  graduate) , and  applying  these  factors  to  the 
projected  student  credit  hours  (SCH)  by  discipline  category 

and  level  of  instruction  for  each  university  for  the  budget 

1 

year . 

Some  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  current  system  of 
instructional  resource  allocation  within  the  SUS  are: 

1.  Historical  productivity  factors,  by  discipline, 
are  being  used  as  a basis  for  determining  faculty  alloca- 
tions in  the  budget  year.  The  presumption  is  that  what  oc- 
curred in  the  previous  year  represents  optimum  productivity 
and  therefore  will  provide  the  most  effective  distribution 

of  faculty  in  the  budget  year.  The  productivity  factors  used 
are  simply  derived  from  computation  of  the  immediate  past 
year's  faculty  utilization. 

2.  Productivity  factors  are  computed  separately  for 
each  discipline  category.  The  presumption  is  that  there  is 

■^Florida,  197  4-7  5 Allocation  of  the  Education  and  Gen- 
eral Lump  Sum  Appropriation,  State  University  System  (Talla- 
hassee, Florida:  n.p.,  July  18,  1974),  pp.  1-2. 
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something  inherently  different  about  the  requirements  of  the 
instructional  environment  from  discipline  to  discipline 
which  justifies  a different  productivity  factor  per  faculty 
member.  Stated  another  way,  the  assumption  is  that  the 
subject  matter  in  one  discipline  requires  a different  ratio 
of  students  to  faculty  in  order  for  the  instruction  to  be 
effective  than  the  subject  matter  in  another  discipline. 

In  1972-73,  for  the  upper  level  instruction,  productivity 
factors  used  in  the  SUS  allocation  varied  from  a low  of 
157.22  student  credit  hours  (SCH)  per  full  time  equivalent 
(FTE)  faculty  member  for  health  professions  to  434.91  SCH 
per  FTE  faculty  member  for  computer  and  information  sci- 
ences. In  1973-74  the  range  of  upper  level  productivity 
factors  was  from  162.67  for  health  professions  to  450.33 
for  psychology.  (Computer  and  information  sciences  dropped 
to  287.65.)  in  1974-75  the  range  of  upper  level  produc- 
tivity  factors  used  was  from  117.47  for  health  professions 
to  424.83  for  psychology.  (Computer  and  information  sci- 
ences rose  slightly  to  289.22.) 2 

3.  Productivity  factors  are  computed  on  a weighted 
average  of  the  actual  productivity,  by  discipline,  by  level 

2 

Florida,  Allocation  of  the  Education  and  General  Lump 
Sum  Appropriation,  State  University  System,  Academic  Years 
1971-72,  1972-73,  1973-74,  1974-75  (Tallahassee,  Florida: 
n • P • , July  1972,  p.  14;  August  1973,  p.  42;  July  1974,  p.  13. 
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of  instruction  for  the  previous  year,  within  the  SUS. 

Since  instructional  productivity  is  the  major  programming 
measure  in  the  SUS  budget  system  for  education  and  general 
expenditures,  it  would  be  used  to  motivate  administrators 
to  be  more  efficient  in  the  utilization  of  these  resources. 
The  current  system  tends  to  provide  the  universities  with 
tiie  most  student  credit  hours  projected  into  the  lower  pro- 
ductivity disciplines  with  more  instructional  resources. 

4.  According  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Boutwell,  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor for  Administration  in  the  State  University  System 
during  the  data— gathering  phase  of  this  study,  forecasts 
of  student  credit  hours,  by  discipline,  by  level  of  in- 
struction, by  university  have  been  materially  inaccurate 
over  the  period  1971  through  1974.  These  are  the  figures 
used  to  determine  the  mix  of  productivity  factors  to  be 
used  in  making  the  instructional  allocations  to  each  uni- 
versity. This  could  result  in  more  instructors  being  allo- 
cated to  a university  simply  because  the  forecast  indicated 
a higher  number  of  student  credit  hours  in  low  productivity 
disciplines  than  actually  occurred.  The  converse  would 
also  be  true.  Dr.  Boutwell  also  stated  that  forecasts  of 
total  student  credit  hours  by  level  (not  broken  down  by 
discipline)  had  been  relatively  accurate  over  the  same 

3 

period  of  time. 


Kenneth  W.  Boutwell,  Interview  in  Tallahassee,  Florida 
(August  29,  1972) . 
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The  general  objective  of  the  study,  therefore,  was  to 
critically  examine  the  current  system  of  instructional 
resource  allocation  in  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  improvements  in  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  that  system.  Several  spe- 
cific areas  were  examined. 

The  model  used  in  developing  the  education  and  general 
budget  for  the  1974-75  academic  year  was  analyzed  in  detail. 
Each  separate  component  of  the  model  was  described  and  de- 
fined. The  assumptions  surrounding  the  use  of  each  compo- 
nent was  examined.  The  relevancy  of  the  particular  compo- 
nent and  its  assumptions  to  the  objective  of  effective 
instructional  resource  allocation  were  analyzed.  The  pos- 
sible behavioral  implications  of  the  major  components  of 
the  model  on  the  individual  administrators  at  the  university 
level  were  considered. 

The  budgeted  distribution  of  instructional  resources 
to  the  nine  universities  for  the  1974—75  academic  year  was 
summarized.  This  was  the  result  of  applying  the  various 
components  of  the  budget  model  to  the  enrollment  base  used. 

The  next  task  was  to  make  a detailed  comparison  of  the 
allocations  made  in  the  budget  process  to  the  actual  utili- 
zation of  instructional  resources  by  the  nine  state  uni- 
versities in  academic  year  1974-75.  Copies  of  the  computer 
data  files  used  in  the  information  system  for  the  State 
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University  System  were  provided  for  this  analysis.  Two 
basic  files  were  included:  the  academic  assignment  file 

the  instructional  activity  file.  The  first  file  con- 
tains each  faculty  member's  workload  assignment  for  each 
quarter . The  latter  file  contains  the  registrars'  reports 
of  each  course  and  section  offered  each  quarter  and  the 
enrollment  in  that  section.  Using  these  files  it  was  pos- 
sible to  obtain  information  on  four-quarter  average  assign- 
ment of  faculty  by  discipline  category  and  level  of  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  four— quarter  average  enrollment  of  students 
in  credit  hours  by  discipline  category  and  level  of  in- 
struction. The  actual  utilization  of  instructors  and  the 
productivities  (student  credit  hour  per  full  time  equivalent 
faculty  member)  by  discipline  category  and  level  of  instruc- 
tion were  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  model  and  the  objectives  attained. 

During  the  study  it  became  evident  that  the  information 
system  being  used  was  subject  to  some  differences  in  in- 
terpretation by  the  individual  universities.  The  possible 
causes  of  these  differences  and  their  impact  on  the  results 
are  discussed  in  detail.  Some  of  these  differences  have 
an  impact  on  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
study . 

The  results  of  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  budget 
model,  the  allocation  of  instructional  resources  and  the 
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actual  utilization  pattern  of  those  resources  during  aca- 
demic year  1974-75,  and  the  impact  of  the  information  system 
used  resulted  in  certain  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
Those  conclusions  and  recommendations  were  limited  by  the 
institutional  arrangements  within  the  State  University 
System  of  Florida  as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  study. 

The  Scope  of  the  Study 

The  model  used  for  this  study  is  the  State  University 
System  of  Florida  for  the  academic  year  1974-75.  While 
there  are  references  to  the  subject  of  higher  education  and 
other  external  factors,  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  study  are  restricted  to  the  budgeting  and  operating 
activities  included  in  the  model. 

Qualitative  differences  among  the  nine  state  universi- 
ties were  not  addressed  in  this  study.  The  announced  policy 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Florida  is  that  "Comparable  re- 
sources should  be  provided  for  comparable  programs  in  all 
universities."  The  document  also  includes  provisions  for 
faculty  salary  equalization  among  the  universities.  This 
was  directed  by  the  Florida  Legislature  and  has  been  in 
effect  since  the  1971-72  budget.  The  policy  includes  pro- 
visions that  the  allocation  of  faculty  salary  dollars  to  the 
universities  will  provide  comparable  pay  in  comparable 
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responsibilt ies  performed  by  individuals  of  comparable  train- 

4 

ing , experience,  and  rank.  This  policy  was  established 
as  a result  of  the  differences  created  when  the  new  state 
universities  were  established  and  average  salary  scales  were 
programmed  at  a lower  rate  than  those  for  the  more  mature 
universities.  This  equalization  was  phased  in  so  as  not  to 
cause  a severe  hardship  at  the  older  universities  in  any 
one  year. 

The  conclusion  to  be  reached  from  the  above  policies 
is  that  the  nine  state  universities  are  to  be  treated  equally 
as  to  the  allocation  of  resources  and  that  each  university 
is  therefore  expected  to  meet  the  same  general  standards  of 
educational  quality. 

In  the  study,  instructional  resources  are  discussed  in 
number  of  allocations  rather  than  dollars.  This  is  the  unit 
that  is  most  comparable  when  discussing  workload  and  produc- 
tivity and  the  differences  in  discipline  mixes  and  other 
special  program  differences. 

Terminology  and  Classifications 

Since  there  are  some  technical  terms  and  classifica- 
tions used  in  the  literature  and  the  budgeting  procedures, 


Florida,  1974-75  Allocation  of  the  Education  and  Gen- 
eral  Lump  Sum  Appropriation^  pp . 1 and  7 . 
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common  understanding  of  what  they  are  and  what  is  meant  by 
their  use  is  an  important  consideration. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  a major  contribution  to 
the  terminology  and  discipline  classification  structure  in 
higher  education  has  been  made  by  the  Western  Interstate 
Commission  for  Higher  Education  (WICHE) . This  professional 
group  has  done  much  to  standardize  the  language  used  in 
data  programming,  data  gathering,  and  research  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  our  society  and  has,  therefore,  improved 
communication  and  understanding.  One  example  of  this  con- 
tribution was  the  definition  of  discipline  categories  in 
the  higher  education  sector.  These  are 


01 

Ag.  & Nat.  Res. 

13 

Home  Econ. 

02 

Arch.  & Env.  Des. 

14 

Law 

03 

Area  Studies 

15 

Letters 

04 

Biological  Sc. 

16 

Library  Sc. 

05 

Bus.  & Mgt. 

17 

Mathematics 

06 

Communications 

18 

Military  Sc. 

07 

Comp.  & Info.  Sc. 

19 

Physical  Sc. 

08 

Education 

20 

Psychology 

09 

Engineering 

21 

Pub.  Aff.  & Serv. 

10 

Fine  & Apl.  Arts 

22 

Social  Sc. 

11 

Foreign  Lang. 

49 

Interdisc.  Std. 

12 

Health  Prof. 

50-55 

Technology 

Some  of  the  most  used  technical  definitions  are 
FTE  instructor.  Full  time  equivalent  instructor.  An 
instructional  position  using  100  percent  of  the  faculty 


5 

Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education, 
Program  Classification  Structure  (Boulder,  Colorado:  n.p., 

1970)  . 
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member's  time.  Usually  expressed  in  terms  of  a four-quarter 
average . 

FTE  student.  Full  time  equivalent  student.  Since  many 
students  are  enrolled  part  time,  it  is  useful  to  discuss 
students  on  an  FTE  basis.  Usually  this  is  defined  as  fifteen 
quarter  hours  for  an  undergraduate  and  twelve  quarter  hours 
for  a graduate  student. 

Student  credit  hour  (SCH) . Measures  the  credit  hours 
per  week  of  enrollment.  This  requires  special  separation 
from  student  "contact"  hours,  which  is  a measure  used  in 
some  discussions  of  instructional  workload.  While  contact 
hours  and  credit  hours  are  the  same  in  most  cases,  some 
courses  with  laboratories  or  other  special  instruction  tech- 
niques do  not  give  full  credit  for  all  contact  hours.  In 
general,  credit  hours  and  contact  hours  are  the  same  when 
all  instruction  is  conducted  in  the  usual  classroom  environ- 
ment . 

Lower  level.  Instruction  primarily  designed  for  stu- 
dents with  freshman  and  sophomore  classifications.  Since 
instruction  at  this  level  is  more  general  or  more  elementary, 
it  is  usually  expected  that  productivity  ratios  should  be 
higher  (larger  class  sizes) . 

Upper  level.  Instruction  primarily  designed  for  stu- 
dents with  junior  and  senior  classifications.  These  courses 
are  usually  less  general  and  more  specifically  oriented 
toward  a student's  major  toward  graduation. 
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Beginning  graduate  level.  Instruction  primarily  de- 
signed for  master's  degree  students. 

Advanced  graduate  level.  Instruction  primarily  designed 
for  doctoral  students. 

Service  course.  A course  primarily  designed  for  stu- 
dents from  disciplines  other  than  the  one  offering  the 
course.  In  some  cases,  for  an  elementary  course,  all  stu- 
dents from  all  colleges  or  from  a particular  college  are 
required  to  take  the  course,  sometimes  including  the  majors 
in  the  discipline  offering  the  course.  An  example  is 
English  101  at  Florida  Technological  University. 

Major  course.  A course  given  primarily  for  majors  in 
the  particular  discipline  involved. 

Productivity.  Student  credit  hours  per  full  time 
equivalent  faculty  member.  Usually  expressed  in  terms  of 
four-quarter  average. 


CHAPTER  II 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
Financial  Crisis 

The  financial  crisis  in  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  has  been  a subject  of  concern  for  several  years.  It 
appears  to  be  reaching  an  even  more  serious  level,  at  least 
in  Florida.  Declining  state  revenue  in  1974  and  1975,  and 
projections  that  the  trend  will  continue  into  1976,  have 
caused  restrictions  in  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  State 
University  System. 

In  October  1975  the  council  of  university  presidents 
(the  presidents  of  the  nine  state  universities  within  the 
State  University  System  of  Florida)  recommended  a moratorium 
be  placed  on  additional  students  next  year  (1976-77  academic 
year) . The  Chancellor  of  the  State  University  System,  E.  T. 
York,  in  announcing  the  council's  recommendation  stated, 

"If  additional  funding  is  not  available,  12,000  to  15,000 
students  cannot  be  accommodated  next  fall.  We  are  not 
playing  games.  We  have  very  acute  problems  that  relate  to 
the  quality  of  programs."  He  went  on  to  mention  such  things 
as  overloaded  faculty,  massive  classes,  shortage  of  chemicals 
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in  a chemistry  department,  and  the  fact  that  enrollment  in 
the  fall  of  1975  was  up  8.7  percent  while  the  universities 

were  funded  for  a 1.3  percent  increase  over  the  previous 

1 

year . 

Numerous  reports  such  as  this  have  kept  the  problem  of 
financing  higher  education  in  Florida  before  the  public  on 
a continuing  basis  during  1975.  Parents  of  high  school  stu- 
dents in  Florida,  as  well  as  the  students  themselves,  must 
be  concerned  about  what  the  future  holds  in  terms  of  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education.  Faculties  are  concerned, 
and  university  administrators  are  caught  in  a dilemma  with 
pressures  from  all  sides. 

The  Chancellor  is  the  head  of  the  State  University 
Systems  Office  which  operates  under  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  composed  of  nine  members  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Senate  for  staggered  terms.  The  Board 
was  created  by  statute  in  1965  replacing  the  former  Board 
of  Control,  and  has  jurisdiction  to  govern,  regulate,  co- 
ordinate, and  oversee  the  institutions  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity System.  Their  authority  for  general  policy  deter- 
mination also  encompasses  budget  approval,  program  endorse- 
ment, financing  of  current  operations,  and  financing  of 

‘'‘Orlando  Sentinel  Star  (October  15,  1975). 
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physical  facilities.  During  the  decade  between  1960  and 
1970  the  number  of  states  with  a state-wide  board  for  co- 
ordinating higher  education  increased  from  eight  to  forty- 
three  . ^ 

The  situation  concerning  financing  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity System  outlined  in  the  newspaper  article  above  in- 
dicates that  the  new  Chancellor,  who  took  office  in  September, 
1975,  is  taking  the  position  that  any  enrollment  restric- 
tions necessary  in  the  State  University  System  for  1976-77 
will  be  caused  by  the  lack  of  additional  funds  from  the 
Legislature.  This  is  further  evidenced  by  Chancellor  York's 
announcement  of  a memorandum  to  the  nine  university  presi- 
dents on  November  26,  1975,  which  instructed  them  to  plan 
pay  raises  for  faculty  next  year  even  if  it  means  reductions 
in  student  enrollments  and  employee  layoffs.  Chancellor 
York  was  reported  to  have  said  that  there  is  a general  feel- 
ing among  legislators  that  little  additional  money  for  the 
university  system  will  be  available  next  year.  In  that  same 
memorandum  he  instructed  the  university  presidents  to  de- 
velop plans  for  accommodating  an  expected  2 percent  cut 
in  funds  already  authorized  for  the  current  year  (1975-76), 

2 

United  States,  State  Boards  Responsible  for  Higher 
Education  (Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 

tion and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  1970),  pp.  6,  39. 
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due  to  a projected  shortfall  in  ancitipated  state 
3 

revenues . 

State  financial  support  of  higher  education  in  Florida 
as  a percentage  of  tax  revenues,  and  tax  revenues  as  a per- 
centage of  personal  income,  generally  kept  pace  with  the 
national  average  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  according  to  sta- 
tistics reported  at  a 1969  Symposium  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board.  Table  1 summarizes  these  data.  Tax  effort 
in  the  State  of  Florida  as  a percent  of  personal  income  de- 
clined to  the  national  average  during  the  period  reported. 

The  fact  that  tax  revenue  as  a percentage  of  personal  in- 
come was  less  than  the  average  of  other  southern  states 
may  be  partially  explained  by  the  relative  amount  of  sales 
tax  revenues  from  tourists,  and  the  large  retirement  popula- 
tion on  low  incomes  in  Florida.  As  the  table  indicates, 
larger  percentages  of  state  revenues  were  allocated  to 
higher  education  than  the  national  average  or  the  average 
of  the  other  southern  states  during  that  period. 

Since  academic  year  1967-68,  three  new  public  univer- 
sities have  begun  operations  in  Florida:  a four-year  uni- 

versity in  Orlando  and  upper-level  universities  (beginning 
at  the  junior  year)  at  Jacksonville  and  Miami.  All  three 

3 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star  (November  27,  1975). 
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of  these  universities  have  graduate  programs  at  the  master's 
level  for  some  disciplines.  Operational  support  (education 
and  general  funds)  by  the  State  of  Florida  for  the  universi- 
ties alone  (not  including  junior  or  community  colleges)  has 
increased  from  $83  million  in  1967-68  to  $238  million  in 
1974-75. 4 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  discuss- 
ing the  increase  in  expenditures  for  higher  education  during 
the  1960s  concluded: 

Also,  higher  education  may  be  reaching  a ceiling  in 
the  amount  of  money  it  can  expect  from  society — it 
used  about  one  percent  of  the  GNP  in  1960  and  is  using 
2.5  percent  now,  and  no  other  segment  of  society  more 
than  doubled  its  take  of  the  GNP  during  that  short 
period  of  time.  A resistance  point  may  have  been 
reached.  . . . At  a minimum,  higher  education  must  get 

back  to  its  historic  (1930-1960)  rate  of  increase  in 
cost  per  student  per  year  (or  cost  per  student  credit 
hour),  of  the  general  rate  of  inflation  plus  2.5  per- 
cent: when,  for  example,  the  rate  of  general  infla- 

tion has  been  2.5  percent  per  year,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  cost  per  unit  for  higher  education  has 
been  5 percent.  Elsewhere  in  the  economy  productivity 
has  risen  about  2.5  percent  a year;  while  in  higher 
education  there  has  been  no  productivity  offset.  . . . 

Thus  higher  education  faces  a new  situation.  . . . 

Higher  education  must  now  be  prepared  to  accept  a plus 
2.5  percent  or  even  less  in  the  rate  of  increase  in 
costs  per  student  per  year  over  the  rate  of  general 
inflation.  It  must  be  more  provident. 

The  general  areas  recommended  for  attention  in  attaining 
this  objective  of  financial  restraint  were: 


4 

Florida,  Comptroller's  Report,  Statement  of  Disburse- 
ments by  Fund  and  Department  (Tallahassee,  Florida:  n.p., 

1967-68,  1974-75),  Exhibit  E. 

5 

Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  The  More 
Effective  Use  of  Resources,  An  Imperative  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1972) , pp.  1-26. 


1. 
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Reducing  the  number  of  students  by  accelerating 
programs  and  reducing  the  number  of  reluctant 
attenders . 

2.  Making  more  effective  use  of  resources  in  relation 
to  the  students  in  attendance. 

3.  Achieving  budgetary  flexibility  and  improving  the 
budget-making  process. ^ 

These  objectives  become  important  when  consideration 

is  given  to  the  estimate  made  by  one  economist  that  higher 

education  in  the  United  States  absorbs  the  energies  of  more 

persons  in  the  working-age  groups  than  any  other  industry 

7 

(in  1967,  6.6  million  FTE  persons). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Carnegie  Commission  did  not 
recommend  restricting  enrollments,  which  is  the  apparent 
approach  being  contemplated  in  Florida.  Of  course,  one 
should  not  overlook  the  political  implications  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  university  presidents  and  the  Chancellor 
during  budget  negotiations. 

General  Problem  of  Information  Accumulation 

A problem  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  opera- 
tions of  universities  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  information 
on  a comparable  basis  for  assessing  the  operations  or  for 

^Ibid . 

7 

James  Maynard,  Some  Microeconomics  of  Higher  Education 
(Lincoln,  Nebraska:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1971), 

p.  15. 
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developing  standards.  Naturally,  educators  are  opposed  to 
"standards"  and  to  some  extent  with  good  reason.  However, 
looking  at  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  an  interested 
outsider  gives  one  a different  viewpoint.  Forbes  magazine 
published  an  article  in  1974  headlined  "Higher  Education: 
Pricing  Itself  Out  of  the  Market?".  They  attempted  to  ob- 
tain statistical  data  but  ran  into  difficulties. 

However  good  they  may  be  at  higher  mathematics,  the 
men  who  administer  our  senior  educational  institutions 
are  not  especially  good  at  ordinary  cost  accounting. 

. . . In  keeping  with  Forbes  bottom  line  orientation, 

the  editors  decided  to  accompany  this  article  with  a 
statistical  table  comparing  among  other  things  the  cost 
of  instruction  at  various  colleges  and  universities. 

A battery  of  four  researchers  went  to  work  on  the 
project.  They  found  that  the  schools  were  very  inter- 
ested in  what  we  were  doing  and  mostly  willing  to 
cooperate.  But  when  we  asked  for  comparative  informa- 
tion on  instructional  costs,  the  most  frequent  reaction 
was,  "Oh,  you  can't  do  that!"  Finally,  Forbes  located 
a computer  at  Santa  Monica,  California,  that  contained 
most  of  the  information  we  needed.  . . . Even  then  a 

good  number  of  schools  insisted  that  the  figures 
weren't  meaningful,  because  no  two  schools  are  alike. 
Maybe,  but  that's  what  businessmen  used  to  say  when 
we  first  started  comparing  corporate  performances 
through  the  use  of  statistics. ° 

The  attitude  expressed  by  administrators  in  the  above 

situation  is  familiar  in  the  literature.  The  Executive 

Director  of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Financing  of 

Postsecondary  Education  (created  by  Congress  in  1972)  said 

I find  it  somewhat  ironic  that  the  very  universities 
that  defend  truth  and  freedom  so  fervently  are  unwill- 
ing to  allow  themselves  to  be  studied  or  release 


8 


Forbes  (September  15,  1974),  p.  7. 
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information  about  themselves.  . . . Although  the 
truth  by  itself  may  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  anyone 
free,  the  full  and  free  flow  of  truthful  information  is 
clearly  necessary  to  any  kind  of  social  and  political 
freedom.  Conversely,  any  serious  attempt  to  abridge 
that  freedom  must  include  an  effort  to  prevent  or  to 
manage  the  flow  of  information.  . . . Until  recently, 

higher  education  has  had  no  need  to  manage,  let  alone 
abridge,  information  flows,  for  it  has  had  almost 
complete  freedom  to  decide.  But  as  higher  education 
has  moved  into  a public  enterprise,  its  decisions 
do  much  to  make  others  free  or  captive.  The  freedom 
of  higher  education  needs  to  be  tempered  by  a concern 
for  the  freedom  of  individuals.9 

A professor  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Policy, 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  states 

A good  deal  of  what  has  made  great  universities  really 
creative  has  been  a function  of  bad  data  collection. 
Much  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  in  higher  educa- 
tion has  flourished  in,  indeed  required,  a decent 
obscurity . 

Obscurity  allows  for  diverse  practices  to  develop  in 
different  fields  and  areas — for  example,  in  faculty- 
student  ratios,  attrition  rates,  length  of  time  to 
degree  and  the  like. 

. . . Obscurity  allows  for  the  many  things,  good  and 

ill,  that  academic  men  cannot  justify.  And  obscurity 
itself  depends  on  a certain  degree  of  trust,  both 
by  academic  men  of  one  another  and  by  their  managers 
externally.  But  when  that  trust  has  eroded,  then 
public  officials  want  to  know  in  much  more  detail 
how  resources  are  being  used.  And  modern  management 
systems,  which  follow  upon  the  erosion  of  trust,  are 
marked  by  a passion  for  good  data,  and  thus  are  the 
enemy  of  obscurity  and  of  all  the  practices  that 
obscurity  has  allowed.-*-9 


9 

Ben  Lawrence,  "Report  and  Comments  on  the  National 
Commission  on  New  Planning  and  Managerial  Practices  in  Post- 
secondary Education,"  in  Forum:  Proceedings  of  the  Second 

National  Forum  in  New  Planning  and  Management  Practices  in 
Postsecondary  Education  (Denver,  Colorado:  Education  Commis- 

sion of  the  States,  1974),  pp.  147-148. 

^Martin  Trow,  "The  Public  and  Private  Lives  of  Higher 
Education,"  in  Forum:  Proceedings,  pp.  107-109. 
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The  fact  that  accurate  data  on  the  operations  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  is  not  universally  available  in 
the  public  domain  is  understandable  when  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administrators  and  the  faculty.  There  is 
well-founded  apprehension  that  the  information  provided  may 
be  misinterpreted,  or  worse  that  it  might  be  used  as  basis 
for  controlling  future  operations.  How  will  the  public 
understand  the  fact  that  the  average  teaching  load  in  a 
university  is  less  than  nine  hours  a week,  particularly  when 
the  presidents  of  the  universities  have  asked  for  a moratorium 
on  enrollments  due  to  lack  of  adequate  resources?  Those  in- 
dividuals working  in  higher  education  can  understand  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  and  would  justify  it  on  the  basis  that 
hours  of  teaching  is  not  in  itself  a measure  of  the  workload 
of  faculty  members.  This  lack  of  understanding  by  outsiders 
was  evidenced  in  the  Florida  Legislature  by  the  passage  of 
a statute  in  1971  requiring  a minimum  teaching  load  of  twelve 
hours  per  week  in  state  universities  and  fifteen  hours  per 
week  in  junior  (community)  colleges . ^ 


More  Effective  Use  of  Resources 


Assuming  that  the  nine  universities  of  Florida  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  receiving  limited  funds 


11 

Miami  Herald  (May  8,  1971);  Florida,  Florida  Statutes 
Annotated,  Vol . 11A  § 241.73. 
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from  the  state  over  the  next  few  years,  what  can  be  done 

within  the  system  to  use  those  limited  funds  more  effectively? 

This  is  not  a simple  question,  since  it  leads  directly  to  a 

discussion  of  the  goals  of  higher  education  in  the  State  of 

Florida.  The  basic  document  for  development  and  planning  of 

the  State  University  System  indicates 

The  goal  for  higher  education  in  Florida  is  simple 
to  state,  but  it  is  one  that  requires  careful  manage- 
ment, enthusiastic  support,  and  extraordinary  wisdom 
to  achieve.  The  goal  is  a distinguished  University 
System  which  will  provide  maximum  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  citizens  of  Florida,  without  unneces- 
sary duplication  or  proliferation,  through  distin- 
guished State  Universities  that  have  separately  desig- 
nated responsibilities  and  which  will  collectively 
offer  programs  in  all  disciplines  and  professions  at 
all  levels. 

Even  this  statement  of  the  goal  is  subject  to  various 
interpretations,  depending  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  ob- 
server. Parents  of  a high  school  student  are  likely  to 
interpret  this  goal  as  ensuring  the  availability  of  public 
higher  education  opportunities  to  their  son  or  daughter. 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  are  likely  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  the  costs  of  achieving  that  goal,  as  well  as 
how  much  of  the  money  will  be  spent  in  their  districts, and 
work  to  the  benefit  of  their  constituents.  The  faculty 


12 

Florida,  Comprehensive  Development  Plan  of  the  State 
University  System  1969-1980  (Code)  Phase  I (Tallahassee, 
Florida:  Office  of  the  Florida  Board  of  Regents,  December, 

1969 ) , p . xiii . 
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members  within  the  system  are  likely  to  concentrate  on  the 
words  "distinguished  State  Universities." 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  it  will  be  assumed  that 
somewhere  in  the  stated  goal  is  the  implication  of  effective 
utilization  of  scarce  resources  in  reaching  the  objectives 
aspired  to.  Since  expenditure  levels  ultimately  authorized 
are  determined  externally  to  the  State  University  System 
after  consideration  of  the  amounts  requested,  a systematic, 
operationally  feasible  method  of  effectively  allocating  those 
resources  will  be  required. 

Salaries  of  faculty  members  represent  a major  item  of 

expense  in  higher  education.  The  Carnegie  Commission  study 

indicated  that,  on  the  average,  faculty  salaries  accounted 

for  about  one-third  of  educational  and  general  expenditures 

(less  organized  research) , and  about  two-thirds  of  expendi- 

13 

tures  for  instruction  and  departmental  research.  Based 
on  the  amounts  budgeted,  faculty  salaries  (not  including 
graduate  assistants  or  adjuncts)  compose  almost  50  percent 
of  the  total  educational  and  general  budget  within  the  State 
University  System  of  Florida.  Table  2 provides  a comparison 
of  the  budgeted  amounts  over  a recent  four-year  period.  As 
can  be  observed,  the  portion  of  the  total  budget  devoted  to 
faculty  salaries  decreased  approximately  5 percent  over 
the  four-year  period. 

1 3 

Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  The  More 
Effective  Use  of  Resources,  p.  63. 


Relation  of  Faculty  Salaries  and  Other  Direct  Instruction  Costs 
to  Total  Education  and  General  Budget, 

State  University  System  of  Florida, 

Academic  Years  1971-72  Through  1974-75  (000s  omitted) 
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Since  faculty  salaries  do  make  up  such  a substantial 
portion  of  the  amount  budgeted,  and  other  instructional 
expenditures  are  at  least  partially  influenced  by  the  number 
of  faculty  members  (support  personnel,  supplies,  equipment, 
library  volumes,  computer  expense,  and  office  space),  the 
utilization  of  faculty  must  be  an  important  consideration  in 
the  determination  of  effective  resource  utilization.  As  an 
example  of  the  operating  expenses  beyond  salaries  mentioned 
above,  direct  departmental  expenses  alone,  not  including 
salaries  of  support  personnel,  library,  equipment,  or  any 
costs  of  support  agencies,  were  budgeted  at  $1,524  per  faculty 
member,  or  a total  of  $7.66  million  for  the  State  University 
System,  for  1974-75.  The  achievement  of  a significant 
increase  in  the  student-faculty  ratio,  or  the  productivity  in 
credit  hours  per  faculty  member,  would  be  a major  method 
for  improving  the  utilization  of  limited  resources  in  higher 
education . 

The  Carnegie  Commission  study  mentioned  above  concluded 
that  there  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  better  utilization 

14 

Florida,  197 4-75  Allocation  of  the  Education  and  Gen- 
eral  Lump  Sum  Appropriation,  p.  58.  

15^ 

Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  The  More 
Effective  Use  of  Resources,  p.  63. 
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of  faculty  members  can  still  be  attained  in  most  institu- 
tions and  recommended  consideration  of 

Carefully  studying  and  adopting  a varied  mixture  of 
class  sizes  at  the  different  levels  of  instruction 
and  establishing  appropriate  average  class  sizes 
that  different  departments  may  be  expected  to  meet. 

Seeking  to  prevent  undue  proliferation  of  courses  by 
periodic  review  of  the  totality  of  course  offerings 
in  a department. 

Involving  the  faculty  in  developing  policies  directed 
toward  achieving  appropriate  and  equitable  teaching 
loads . 

Establishing  standards  relating  to  a reasonable  maxi- 
mum amount  of  time  to  be  spent  in  consulting  activi- 
ties. 

Maintaining  reasonable  and  equitable  policies  relating 
to  sabbatical  leaves  for  all  career  members  of  the 
faculty,  including  assistant  professors. 

Analyzing  cost  of  support  personnel,  in  comparison 
with  other  similar  institutions,  with  a view  to 
identifying  possible  excessive  costs  in  some  aspects 
of  support  functions,  but  also  making  certain  that 
these  functions  are  being  conducted  efficiently  and 
that  highly  paid  faculty  members  are  not  performing 
functions  that  could  be  delegated  to  lower  paid 

support  personnel. 

Quoting  these  recommendations  is  not  intended  to  imply 
that  these  actions  have  not  and  are  not  being  considered 
within  the  State  University  System  of  Florida.  The  Board 
of  Regents  has  established  policies  indirectly  aimed  at  these 
objectives,  such  as  restricting  new  programs  by  requiring 
their  approval  for  planning,  placing  low  productivity 
programs  on  probation  for  a three-year  period,  using  a 


16 


Ibid,  p.  86. 
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four  quarter  credit  hour  average  basis  for  computing  faculty 
requirements  in  1974-75,  and  attempting  to  reduce  the  total 
number  of  credit  hours  taken  toward  graduation,  particularly 

graduate  programs.^ 

The  recommendations  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  report 
are  common  sense  approaches  that  have  always  absorbed  the  time 
and  energy  of  higher  education  administrators.  The  point 
to  be  made  here  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
any  system  or  individual  university  has  reached  an  optimum 
point  in  the  utilization  of  resources  where  no  additional 
students  could  be  accommodated. 

For  instance,  within  the  State  University  System  of 

Florida,  there  are  several  relatively  innocuous  policies 

which  in  total  cause  students  to  spend  more  time  in  the 

university  than  might  otherwise  occur.  The  "forgiveness" 

policy,  which  allows  students  to  retake  a course  and  have 

only  the  last  grade  recorded  count,  and  a liberal  policy  of 

dropping  courses  allow  students  to  manage  their  grade  point 
1 8 

average.  At  one  university  in  the  system,  no  Ds  or  Fs 

17 

Florida,  Change  by  Design  (Tallahassee,  Florida: 

Board  of  Regents,  1975),  pp.  33-36. 

1 8 

Florida,  Catalog,  Florida  Technological  University, 
1974-1975  (Orlando,  Florida:  n.p.,  1974),  p.  63.  Note: 

This  is  only  an  example.  Florida  Technological  University's 
policies  on  repeating  courses  and  dropping  courses  are  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  other  universities. 
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19 

are  given;  only  As,  Bs , Cs,  or  "no  credit."  If  a policy 

of  declaring  a moratorium  on  additional  enrollments  is  to 

be  adopted  by  the  State  University  System,  it  would  be 

appropriate  to  include  in  the  implementing  procedures  of 

that  policy  some  consideration  of  the  status  of  the  existing 

student  population,  if  the  limited  capacity  is  to  be  used 

effectively.  One  of  the  items  being  discussed  by  the  Board 

of  Regents  is  a lottery  system  for  admissions.  Should  a 

2 0 

lottery  include  only  the  current  high  school  graduates? 

There  have  been  some  efforts  to  establish  cost  rela- 
tionships in  colleges  and  universities.  Russell  and  Reeves 
studied  the  long-run  cost  curve  for  higher  education  in 
1935  and  posited  that  per  student  costs  tend  to  decrease 

until  the  school  reaches  a size  of  1,050  FTE  students.  Above 

21 

that  point  per  student  costs  were  considered  constant. 

More  recently,  Maynard  studied  four-year  colleges  in  thirteen 
states  and  found  declining  per  student  costs  until  5,363 
FTE  students  were  enrolled.  The  student  to  teacher  ratio 
averaged  approximately  twenty  to  one.  He  cautions  against 

19 

Florida,  Catalog,  Florida  International  University, 
1974-1975  (Miami,  Florida:  n.p.,  1974),  pp . 18-19. 

20 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star  (November  19,  1975). 

21 

John  Dale  Russell  and  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  Finance , 

Volume  7 of  Evaluation  of  Higher  Institutions  (Chicago, 
Illinois:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1935),  pp.  20-36. 
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any  generalizing  about  the  "typical"  college  or  university. 
He  also  observed: 

First  it  may  be  safely  argued  that  the  majority  of 
educators  would  likely  contend  that  differences  in 
total  costs  of  two  colleges,  each  with  the  same 
number  of  students  and  same  objective  mix  of  avail- 
able learning  experiences  (for  example,  the  same 
degree  programs,  distribution  of  academic  disciplines 
and  percentage  of  faculty  holding  terminal  degrees) , 
and  with  the  two  schools  being  otherwise  outwardly 
homogenous;  are  attributable  to  differences  in  quality 
This  is  because  there  would  be  an  implicit  assumption 
that  the  schools  with  higher  costs  must  be  enjoying 
the  use  of  resources  of  higher  quality.  The  incen- 
tive to  accept  such  an  assumption  is  strong,  for  to 
do  otherwise  leads  to  a conclusion  that  (1)  there  may 
not  be  a direct  relationship  between  prices  paid  for 
resources  and  their  quality  in  IHL  (Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning) . Be  that  as  it  may,  one  is  unable 
to  uncover  the  printed  work  of  any  reputable  observer 
contending  there  is  a direct,  close  and  positive  rela- 
tionship between  costs  and  quality  in  IHL. 

However,  there  are  varying  degrees  of  difference  in 
the  quality  of  learning  at  various  IHL,  even  when  the 
programs  appear  outwardly  homogeneous.  But  to  at- 
tribute all  quality  variation  to  expenditure  differ- 
ences is  absurd! 22 

He  concluded  that  the  function  for  instruction  and  de- 
partmental costs  is  the  factor  most  influential  on  total 
costs  in  higher  education  and  that  microeconomic  theory 
seems  at  odds  with  an  industry  composed  of  firms  embracing 
various  operational  philosophies  and  not  in  interfirm  compe 
tition  as  such.  The  strong  external  influences  assumed  may 


22 


Maynard,  pp.  50-51,  99-107. 
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not  exist  when  decisions  on  factor  combinations  are  mostly 
subject  to  influences  from  within.  This  relative  isolation 
from  outside  influences  could  make  interinstitutional  com- 
parisons somewhat  risky.  However,  if  the  institutions  being 
analyzed  are  subject  to  some  strong,  homogeneous  outside 
influences,  interinstitutional  comparisons  and  analyses  may 
be  made  with  some  confidence  in  the  results. 

The  conclusion  that  interinstitutional  comparisons  may 
be  made  with  some  confidence  in  the  results  if  strong 
homogenous  outside  influences  exist  is  pertinent  to  the 
situation  in  higher  education  in  Florida.  It  also  might 
help  explain,  if  not  justify,  the  growing  tendency  toward 
centralized  state  coordinating  boards  for  public  higher 
education  throughout  the  United  States  mentioned  earlier. 
Apparently,  many  state  legislators  were  unable  (or  reluctant) 
to  exert  the  strong  homogenous  influence  necessary  in  deal- 
ling  with  requests  for  funds  for  individual  universities. 
There  is  a natural  and  understandable  concern  that  this 
centralized  authority  could  result  in  a reduction  in  the 
independence,  creativity,  and  quality  of  individual  uni- 
versities . 

The  appropriate  machinery,  I believe,  will  be  some 
form  of  coordinating  agency.  I am  under  no  illusion 
that  it  will  be  a panacea  .... 

. . . equilibrium  between  higher  education  and  state 

government  is  difficult  to  achieve.  In  fact,  when 
one  is  confronted  with  the  numerous  and  inevitable 
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problems  posed  by  the  planning  and  coordination  of 
higher  education,  one  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  the 
process  is  by  nature  incapable  of  equilibrium.  It 
may  be  well  to  recall  here  Churchill's  defense  of  the 
democratic  process:  "It  is  the  worst  system  of  govern- 
ment except  any  other  that  has  ever  been  tried." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  negative  to  urge  that  the  ten- 
sions and  disagreements  besetting  the  coordinating 
process  are  a lesser  evil  than  either  a return  to  the 
political  jungle,  where  only  the  strongest  institutions 
prosper,  or  a move  to  direct  state  administration, 
which  could  reduce  higher  education  to  mediocrity  and 
uniformity . 23 

The  State  of  Florida  has  just  completed  a decade  of  ex- 
perience with  the  concept  of  a Board  of  Regents.  The  docu- 
ment that  reports  on  the  history  of  that  period  summarizes 
the  current  policy  within  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida  relative  to  three  important  issues  in  this  current 
study . 

1.  Funding  will  be  provided  to  all  universities  on 
the  same  basis  for  comparable  programs.  There 
will  be  no  quality  differences  based  on  funding. 

2.  Universities  have  flexibility  in  their  internal 
operations  within  the  budget  restrictions  and 
discipline  category  limitations  imposed. 

3.  The  management  information  system  will  provide  for 
each  university  to  record  experience  data  directly 
into  the  system  wide  computer  network  on  a stand- 
ardized basis.  This  reduces  requirements  for 
periodic  and  special  reports  and  provides  the 
State  University  System  Office  with  timely  data 
for  planning  and  budgeting. 24 


23 

Robert  0.  Berdahl , Statewide  Coordination  of  Higher 
Education  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education, 

1971),  pp.  269-270. 

24 

Florida,  Change  by  Design,  pp.  12,  13,  36,  37. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  ALLOCATION  MODEL 

Method  of  Allocation  of  Instruction  Resources 
for  Academic  Year  1974-7 5 

The  present  system  of  allocating  resources  within  the 
State  University  System  of  Florida  was  implemented  after 
completion  of  the  Comprehensive  Development  Plan  (CODE)  of 
the  State  University  System  of  Florida  mentioned  earlier. 
That  document  established  the  objectives  of  the  system,  the 
individual  roles  of  the  several  universities,  and  introduced 
the  planning-programming-budgeting  system  framework  for  re- 
source allocations.  This  1969  document  also  forecast 
the  anticipated  educational  requirements  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity System  through  1980. 1 The  1971-72  academic  year 
budget  was  developed  on  a program-budgeting  concept  with 
faculty  resource  requirements  computed  by  level  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  category.  Three-quarter  average 


'Florida,  Comprehensive  Development  Plan,  pp.  1-34. 
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enrollment  projections  and  1970-71  productivity  factors  were 

2 

used  as  a basis  for  computing  requirements. 

The  general  formulas  used  in  the  1972-73  budget  process 
were  continued  with  some  refinements  through  the  1973-74 
budget.  During  this  period  more  of  the  data  was  accumulated 
directly,  instead  of  requiring  universities  to  submit  special 
reports  on  projected  enrollments  and  productivity.  By  1974, 
the  information  required  was  completely  computerized.  In- 
formation was  recorded  by  each  university  on  enrollment  and 

3 

faculty  utilization  each  quarter. 

Allocation  Procedure 

This  section  will  describe  the  procedure  used  in  allo- 
cating faculty  to  the  nine  state  universities  in  1974-75. 

The  basis  for  this  explanation  unless  otherwise  noted  is 
1974-75  Allocation  of  the  Education  and  General  Lump  Sum 
Appropriation,  State  University  System  of  Florida,  July  18, 
1974.  Therefore,  to  reduce  repeated  citations  from  that 
document  and  the  resultant  numerous  footnotes,  pages  1 
through  16  of  the  above  document  contain  the  general  expla- 
nation of  the  criteria  used,  and  Tables  1 through  19  of 
the  above  document  contain  the  specific  quantitative 


Florida,  Allocation  of  the  Education  and  General  Lump 
Sum  Appropriation,  1971-72,  Tables  1J  and  2. 

3 

Florida,  Change  by  Design,  pp.  42-43. 
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data  which  will  be  referred  to  throughout  the  rest  of  this 
chapter . 

Discussion  of  the  allocation  process  will  be  divided 

into  the  following  sections  to  clarify  the  procedures  used: 

Subtraction  of  special  allocations 

Formula  allocation  of  instructional  positions 

Formula  allocations  for  research,  public  service, 
academic  counseling  and  academic  administration 
positions . 

Any  changes  from  the  previous  year's  procedure,  or  adjust- 
ments required  by  Legislative  direction  or  Board  of  Regents 
decisions  will  be  specifically  addressed. 

The  determination  of  the  number  of  faculty  positions 
available  for  formula  allocation  requires  the  subtraction 
of  several  so-called  special  allocations  from  the  total 
authorized.  These  items  are  the  result  of  legislative 
direction  or  Board  of  Regents  decisions  to  support  specific 
requirements.  These  are  to  provide  support  for  programs 
which  would  not  be  adequately  funded  through  formula  allo- 
cations or  to  provide  a minimum  of  flexibility  and  reduce 
the  impact  of  changing  patterns  of  enrollment  within  the 
system.  The  major  items  of  special  allocations  were  centers 
of  excellence  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  Florida 
State  University,  basic  studies  and  school  of  business  at 
Florida  A & M University,  provisions  for  possible  enrollment 
growth  at  Florida  International  University  and  the 
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University  of  North  Florida  (new  universities  without  an 
established  enrollment  base) , adjustments  to  phase-in  over  a 
two-year  period  the  impact  of  new  technique  for  enrollment 
calculations  (explained  later) , and  a State  University  System 
reserve  for  any  unforeseen  adjustments  that  might  be  required 
during  the  budget  year.  The  total  impact  of  all  these  allo- 
cations, adjustments,  and  reserves  was  301  faculty  positions 
or  5.9  percent  of  the  total  authorized.  Board  of  Regents 
policy  is  to  limit  special  allocations  and  to  gradually 
eliminate  them  as  their  need  decreases. 

The  remainder  of  the  authorized  faculty  positions  were 
allocated  to  the  nine  state  universities  by  formula  calcula- 
tions. Instruction  positions  were  computed  by  dividing  en- 
rollment figures  for  each  university,  for  each  level  of  in- 
struction for  each  discipline  category,  by  the  weighted 
average  productivity  factors  per  faculty  member  for  each 
discipline  category  and  level  of  instruction.  For  example, 
assume  that  a university  was  projected  to  have  2,800  student 
credit  hours  (SCH)  at  the  lower  level  in  business  and 
management,  and  the  weighted  average  productivity  factor 
for  the  State  University  System  for  that  level  for  that  dis- 
cipline category  was  400  SCH  per  FTE  faculty  member. 

Dividing  2,800  by  400  would  authorize  seven  faculty  members 
to  that  university  for  that  activity.  The  actual  calculation 
was  more  complex  than  this,  but  the  results  were  to  compute 
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the  number  of  faculty  positions  for  instruction  at  each 
level  for  each  university.  It  was  necessary  to  adjust  the 
productivity  factors  on  a proportional  basis  so  that  the 
total  number  of  spaces  allocated  would  equal  the  number 
available  from  the  legislative  authorization.  This  was 
accomplished  by  adjusting  each  productivity  factor  by  the 
percentage  of  the  difference  between  the  numbers  allocated 
on  the  first  computation  and  the  number  available. 

The  computation  of  faculty  positions  to  be  allocated 
f°r  research  was  directly  dependent  on  the  number  of  instruc- 
tional allocations: 

One  research  position  per  twelve  undergraduate  in- 
structors 

One  research  position  per  four  beginning  graduate 
instructors 

One  research  position  per  two  advanced  graduate  in- 
structors . 

Therefore,  the  number  of  research  allocations  for  each  uni- 
versity could  be  computed  once  the  number  of  instructional 
positions  was  known. 

The  allocation  of  faculty  positions  for  public  service 
was  also  based  on  instructional  allocations.  One  public 
service  position  was  authorized  for  each  seventy-five 
instructional  positions  allocated. 

Faculty  positions  for  academic  advisement  (counseling) 
were  based  on  enrollment  data.  A different  formula  was 
computed  for  each  university  based  on  the  ratio  of  full-time 
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to  part-time  students.  This  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
advisement  task  was  more  related  to  the  number  of  student 
contacts  than  the  credit  hours  of  enrollment.  The  urban 
universities  were  therefore  allocated  more  advisement  posi- 
tions per  FTE  student  than  those  universities  that  tended 
to  have  more  full  time  students  in  their  total  student  popu- 
lation. The  range  of  factors  used  was  one  academic  advise- 
ment position  per  259  FTE  students  at  the  University  of 
Florida  to  one  academic  advisement  position  per  225  FTE  stu- 
dents at  Florida  International  University. 

Faculty  positions  for  academic  administration  were  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  cumulative  faculty  positions  for  the 
other  four  academic  functions.  One  academic  administrative 
position  was  allocated  for  each  thirteen  positions  allocated 
prior  to  this  last  calculation. 

Table  3 summarizes  the  allocations  made  to  the  nine 
state  universities  in  the  budget  for  the  1974-75  academic 
year . 


Allocation  Factors 

The  specific  method  of  allocation  outlined  above  uses 
two  principal  factors  as  determinants  of  the  number  of  faculty 
members.  These  are  student  enrollment  projections  and  produc- 
tivity factors.  There  are  also  two  other  important  parameters 
in  the  calculations,  discipline  category  and  level  of 


State  University  System  of  Florida 
Summary  of  the  Allocation  of  Academic  Positions,  1974-75 
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instruction.  That  is  to  say,  student  enrollment  projections, 
classified  by  discipline  category  and  level  of  instruction, 
are  divided  by  productivity  factors  in  the  same  discipline 
category  and  level  of  instruction  to  determine  the  number 
of  faculty  members  required  to  teach  that  student  enrollment 
at  that  level  of  instruction  in  that  particular  discipline. 

An  evaluation  of  the  method  of  allocation  used  in  1974- 
75  should  include  discussion  of  each  of  these  items  in  view 
of  their  separate  impact  on  the  allocation  process.  The 
mathematical  model  used  in  the  allocation  assumed  that  each 
of  these  was  important;  therefore,  the  details  of  how  each 
was  determined,  the  effect  they  had  on  the  allocation 
process,  and  the  usefulness  of  each  for  allocating  instruc- 
tional resources  will  be  discussed  separately. 

Student  Enrollment 

The  specific  enrollment  data  used  in  the  1974-75  budget 
were  based  on  actual  enrollment  in  1973-74.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  this  particular  procedure  had  been  used. 
Previous  years'  budgets  had  been  based  on  enrollment  fore- 
casts furnished  by  the  universities,  as  modified  and  ad- 
justed by  the  State  University  System  staff.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  the  past  year's  enrollment  was  considered  a 
more  valid  and  reliable  basis  for  allocating  resources 
for  the  budget  year  than  forecasts  were.  It  could  be 
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argued  that  historical  data  from  the  prior  year  was  a more 
verifiable  and  objective  basis  than  university  forecasts. 

If  enrollment  patterns  were  not  changing  rapidly  enough  to 
materially  alter  the  results  and  past  enrollment  forecasts 
had  been  inaccurate,  there  is  some  logic  to  the  decision  to 
use  historical  data. 

Two  adjustments  were  made  to  the  1973-74  enrollment 

data.  The  first  adjustment  had  to  do  with  the  restrictions 

placed  on  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  a graduate  student 

could  enroll  in  for  supervised  research.  This  policy  was 

implemented  after  the  Legislature  accused  the  universities 

of  "padding"  enrollments  for  supervised  research, and  reduced 

the  budget  authorization  in  1974-75  by  100  faculty  positions 

4 

to  compensate  for  this  practice.  Since  the  1973-74  enroll- 
ment figures  included  some  of  this  so-called  "padding," 
reductions  were  made  to  account  for  this. 

Another  adjustment  had  to  do  with  the  expected  impact 
of  the  change  in  tuition  charges  to  a per  credit  hour  basis 
in  1974-75.  This  policy  was  partially  related  to  the  enroll- 
ment "padding"  situation.  In  the  past  full-time  students  paid 
a flat  fee  regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  of  credit 
enrolled  in.  It  was  felt  that  if  students  were  charged 
by  the  credit  hour  they  would  not  enroll  in  meaningless 

4 

Florida,  Change  by  Design,  p.  35. 
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5 

courses.  The  1973-74  enrollment  data  were  adjusted  for  the 
estimated  impact  of  this  change  in  method  of  tuition  charges. 

There  was  one  additional  major  change  to  enrollment 
calculations  to  be  used  in  allocating  resources.  Previous 
budget  procedures  used  a three-quarter  average  enrollment 
base  and  the  summer  quarter  was  budgeted  separately.  Be- 
ginning with  the  1974-75  budget,  four-quarter  average  enroll- 
ment figures  were  used.  This  naturally  resulted  in  a smaller 
enrollment  base  since  the  summer  quarter  enrollment  has  been 
historically  lower  than  any  of  the  other  quarters. 

The  use  of  student  enrollment  data  as  a factor  in  com- 
puting the  instructional  requirements  is  not  questioned  in 
the  literature.  It  is  a common  basis  for  allocating  in- 
structional resources.  The  use  of  the  past  year's  enroll- 
ment figures  would  be  questioned  since  it  assumes  that  the 
distribution  of  students  (or  student  credit  hours)  between 
universities  and  by  discipline  category  and  level  of  in- 
struction will  not  vary.  Stated  another  way,  it  delays 
any  redistribution  of  instructional  resources  between  uni- 
versities until  the  year  after  enrollment  patterns  have 
changed.  This  procedure  could  also  have  an  impact  on  produc- 
tivity factors  used  in  the  following  year's  budget  cycle 

5Ibid. 
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(to  be  discussed  later).  The  impact  of  using  past  years' 
enrollment  data  as  a primary  variable  will  be  assessed  when 
the  actual  data  tapes  for  1974-75  are  evaluated. 

Productivity  Factor 

The  determination  of  instructional  allocations  was 
made  by  dividing  the  student  enrollment  figures  by  the  ap- 
propriate productivity  factor.  The  term  productivity  as 
used  within  the  State  University  System  of  Florida  means 
the  number  of  student  credit  hours  per  FTE  instructor  per 
quarter.  The  theory  behind  its  use  is  that  if  you  can  pre- 
dict the  number  of  student  credit  hours  of  instruction  that 
is  to  take  place  and  you  know  the  number  of  credit  hours  an 
instructor  can  be  expected  to  undertake,  the  number  of  in- 
structors required  for  any  predicted  student  load  can  be 
determined.  While  the  theory  of  using  some  relationship 
of  projected  student  enrollment  to  faculty  for  this  calcu- 
lation has  some  support  in  the  literature  and  in  practice, 
the  validity  of  the  particular  method  used  within  the  State 
University  System  of  Florida  is  open  to  question,  if  the 
objective  is  effective  allocation  and  efficient  use  of 
instructional  resources. 

The  first  criticism  of  the  current  method  of  using 
productivity  factors  is  that  the  factors  used  are  computed 
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on  the  basis  of  the  past  year's  experience.  The  objection 
to  the  use  of  this  approach  is  the  same  as  the  argument 
against  using  past  actual  costs  rather  than  standard  costs 
in  industrial  management  systems.6  Making  allocations  and 
comparisons  using  past  actual  data  assumes  that  the  previous 
year's  performance  was  efficient  or  at  least  represented 
a desirable  standard.  Since  the  weighted  average  of  the 
past  year's  productivities  are  used,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  determine  what  good  performance  should  be  over  an  ex- 
tended period.  Productivity  figures  used  each  year  since 
1971-72  have  varied  significantly  from  year  to  year  (see 
Chapter  I for  an  example) . It  is  possible  that  actual 
data  could  be  purposefully  manipulated  by  administrators 
to  produce  results  desired  within  certain  universities  and 
disciplines.  A management  control  system  should  motivate 
administrators  to  take  actions  congruent  with  the  overall 
goals  and  subgoals  of  the  organization.  The  use  of  weighted 
average  productivity  factors  based  on  the  past  year's  per- 
formance in  the  nine  universities,  with  the  university 
administrators  aware  that  these  factors  are  being  used,  may 
not  motivate  those  decision  makers  to  act  in  accordance 

6 , 

Charles  T.  Horngren,  Cost  Accounting,  A Managerial 
Emphasis  (3rd  ed . ; Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice- 

Hall,  1972),  pp.  155,  165-171. 
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with  the  overall  goals  of  the  State  University  System.  This 
is  assuming  that  those  goals  include  efficient  utilization 
of  instructional  resources.  If  possible  the  management  con- 
trol system  should  include  provisions  for  measuring  goal 
7 

congruence . 

The  use  of  weighted  average  productivity  factors  based 
on  the  past  year's  data  tends  to  penalize  those  who  improve 
productivity  by  allocating  fewer  instructors  for  those  dis- 
ciplines and  universities  per  unit  of  enrollment  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  rewards  those  whose  productivity  decreases 
by  allocating  more  instructors  proportionally  to  those 
areas  the  following  year.  This  conclusion  assumes  that  uni- 
versities actually  utilize  instructional  spaces  on  a basis 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  allocation  process.  Whether 
this  is  a valid  assumption  will  be  determined  by  evaluating 
the  1974-75  data  tapes. 

The  use  of  past  year's  weighted  average  productivity 
factors  becomes  even  more  questionable  when  an  analysis  is 
made  of  the  procedure  for  assigning  workload  to  individual 
faculty  members.  The  productivities  computed  at  the  end 
of  any  year  are  the  result  of  several  factors:  the  number 

of  faculty  members  available  by  discipline  category  during 
the  year;  the  actual  student  workload  experienced  in  that 

7 Ibid . , pp.  155,  167  , 171. 
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year;  the  policy  used  by  individual  departmental  heads, 
deans,  and  other  administrators  to  determine  the  number  of 
courses  and  sections  to  be  offered  each  quarter;  class  size 
limits;  and  the  workload  assigned  to  each  faculty  member 
as  an  individual.  The  first  two  variables  by  themselves  may 
be  enough  to  challenge  the  use  of  historical  productivity 
factors.  All  other  things  being  equal,  productivity  will 
change  by  the  difference  between  the  student  enrollment 
figures  used  in  computing  productivity  factors  and  the  actual 
student  enrollment  figures  experienced.  This  assumes  that 
administrators  do  not  change  the  mix  of  courses  and  sections 
and  the  method  of  assigning  workload  to  faculty  members. 

For  example,  if  a discipline  category  attracts  substantially 
larger  numbers  of  students  in  one  year  than  in  the  previous 
year  because  of  some  external  influence  (for  example,  more 
business  and  management  graduates  are  being  hired  and  less 
fine  and  applied  arts  graduates),  productivity  in  business 
and  management  will  increase,  assuming  a fixed  instructor 
resource,  simply  because  the  productivity  denominator  has 
remained  the  same  while  the  numerator  increased.  Of  course, 
this  example  assumes  that  business  and  management  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  accept  the  additional  student  workload 
and  do  not  close  classes  at  some  arbitrary  upper  limit  which 
prevented  students  from  enrolling,  or  elect  to  hire  adjuncts 
to  handle  the  additional  students.  Using  the  same  rationale. 
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productivity  in  disciplines  which  are  attracting  less  and 
less  students  will  automatically  decrease  if  all  faculty 
members  are  assigned  to  classes  using  policies  of  the  previ- 
ous year. 

The  last  two  variables  mentioned  earlier  (the  policies 
being  used  by  administrators  for  deciding  the  number  of 
courses  and  sections,  and  the  determination  of  individual 
faculty  workloads)  have  a direct  impact  on  the  actual  produc- 
tivity in  a given  period.  What  are  the  bases  of  these 
policies  and  what  motivates  the  individuals  who  finally  make 
the  decisions?  Sooner  or  later  instructors  are  assigned  to 
specific  classes  and  specific  limits  are  placed  on  class 
sizes.  Therefore,  administrators  can  influence  the  future 
year  productivity  factors  by  the  policies  they  use  in  making 
current  decisions  on  these  matters.  As  an  example,  if  a 
department  head,  administrator,  or  faculty  acting  as  a 
group  decides  to  increase  the  number  of  courses  or  sections 
offered  and  decrease  average  class  sizes  accordingly  (as- 
suming a fixed  number  of  student  credit  hours  which  results 
in  having  to  use  more  graduate  assistants  or  adjuncts  for 
teaching)  productivity  for  that  discipline  will  tend  to  be 
decreased.  The  next  budget  cycle  will  reward  this  discipline 
by  authorizing  additional  faculty  members  since  the  lower 
productivity  will  be  applied  to  the  actual  student  enrollment 
figures  of  the  previous  year. 
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The  above  discussion  is  based  on  what  is  possible  under 
the  existing  system  of  allocating  instructional  resources 
within  the  State  University  System  of  Florida  using  produc- 
tivity factors  from  the  past  year's  performance. 

Table  4 lists  the  productivity  factors  actually  used 
in  allocating  faculty  positions  to  the  nine  state  universi- 
ties in  Florida  in  academic  year  1974-75.  The  figures  them- 
selves illustrate  the  problems  involved  in  using  actual 
performance  as  a basis  for  allocating  resources.  At  the 
lower  level,  productivity  ranges  from  179.88  SCH  per  FTE 
faculty  member  for  technology  to  611.62  for  psychology. 

The  results  of  applying  these  productivity  factors  to  stu- 
dent enrollment  figures  assuming  that  both  disciplines  are 
programmed  for  2,000  SCH  would  be  to  allocate  11.1  FTE 
faculty  members  for  technology  (2,000  v 179.88)  and  3.4 
faculty  members  for  psychology  (2,000  t 611.62).  Or  to  look 
at  this  relationship  another  way,  if  the  student  enrollment 
workload  for  technology  was  360  SCH  and  for  psychology 
1,223  SCH,  the  allocation  to  each  would  be  2 FTE  faculty 
members.  If  the  actual  optimum  environment,  considering 
both  quality  of  instruction  and  effective  use  of  resources, 
dictates  this  relationship,  then  the  different  faculty  stu- 
dent ratio  may  be  justified.  The  question  is,  however, 
is  the  productivity  in  technology  based  on  optimum  environ- 
ment or  simply  on  what  occurred  as  a result  of  external 
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TABLE  4 

State  University  System  of  Florida 


Productivity 

Factors 

1974-75 

Lower 

Level 

Upper 

Level 

Beginning 

Graduate 

Level 

Advanced 

Graduate 

Level 

Ag.  & Nat.  Res. 

377.94 

285.92 

230.33 

0.0 

Arch,  & Env.  Des. 

239.49 

218.50 

116.16 

88.60 

Area  Studies 

373.15 

280.12 

119.42 

88.60 

Biological  Sc. 

426.78 

215.47 

162.77 

90.76 

Bus.  & Mgt. 

406.26 

331.99 

254.52 

113.21 

Communications 

342.60 

335.87 

213.83 

139.79 

Comp.  & Info.  Sc. 

440.13 

289.22 

264.11 

88.60 

Education 

377.94 

306.77 

225.29 

89.84 

Engineering 

292.12 

197.67 

158.17 

110.85 

Fine  & Apl,  Arts 

225.36 

216.11 

138.78 

108.63 

Foreign  Lang. 

337.88 

194.57 

198.52 

107.71 

Health  Prof. 

206.73 

117.47 

147.69 

0.0 

Home  Econ. 

375.05 

308.53 

215.47 

103.69 

Law 

0.0 

0.0 

374.60 

0.0 

Letters 

380.05 

308.53 

215.47 

56.90 

Library  Sc . 

430.56 

343.36 

244.45 

122.21 

Mathematics 

562.24 

319.98 

159.68 

77.81 

Physical  Sc. 

398.32 

234.05 

122.57 

76.28 

Psychology 

611.62 

424.83 

248.34 

194.44 

Pub.  Aff.  & Serv. 

389.42 

285.14 

241.62 

77.89 

Social  Sc. 

507.60 

340.35 

243.83 

87.50 

Technology 

179.88 

177.47 

179.14 

0.0 

TOTALS 

396.01 

290.74 

225.57 

90.23 

Source:  Florida, 

1974-75  Allocation  of  the 

Education  and 

General  Lump 

Sum  Appropriation,  State 

University  System,  July 

18,  1974, 

Table  13. 
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circumstances  (few  students)  and/or  internal  administration 
(too  many  different  courses  or  unrealistically  low  class  size 
limits  in  technology) ? 

There  may  be  an  indication  that  these  two  influences 
may  be  involved  from  analyzing  the  productivity  factors 
themselves.  You  will  note  that  at  the  upper  and  beginning 
graduate  levels  productivity  for  technology  stays  approxi- 
mately the  same,  while  the  productivity  for  psychology  is 
reduced  significantly  as  the  level  increases.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  relationship  between  student  and  instructor 
stays  the  same  at  all  three  levels  for  technology,  but  that 
for  psychology  average  class  sizes  are  reduced  substantially 
as  the  level  of  instruction  increases.  The  allocation  model 
used  to  allocate  instructional  resources  assumes  that  the 
productivity  variations  from  discipline  to  discipline  and 
level  to  level  are  due  to  differences  in  the  optimum  in- 
structional environment  for  those  disciplines  and  levels, 
which  dictates  different  class  sizes.  The  analysis  of  the 
actual  data  tapes  for  academic  year  1974-75  in  this  study 
will  provide  an  empirical  basis  for  evaluating  the  validity 
of  that  assumption. 


Discipline  Category 


The  subject  of  discipline  category  has  been  involved  in 
the  above  discussion  of  student  enrollment  and  productivity 
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factors  because  they  are  both  classified  by  discipline  cate- 
gory. At  this  point  in  the  study  specific  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  requirement  for  classifying  by  discipline 
category.  The  model  used  to  allocate  instructional  resources 
in  1974-75  assumed  that  there  were  significant  differences 
in  the  optimum  instructional  environment  between  the  specific 
discipline  categories  used.  Is  that  assumption  valid?  Indi- 
viduals involved  in  higher  education  might  tend  to  agree  with 
that  assumption  on  an  intuitive  basis.  Since  academicians 
are  discipline  oriented  themselves,  they  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  their  discipline  is  somehow  different  and  this 
belief  could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  instructional 
environment  must  therefore  be  different. 

The  term  optimum  instructional  environment  has  been 
used  several  times  in  this  study.  When  that  phrase  is  ana- 
lyzed it  essentially  means  optimum  student-teacher  ratio. 

What  determines  student-teacher  ratio?  The  primary  deter- 
minant is  class  size.  Therefore  the  assumption  mentioned 
above  is,  in  effect,  there  is  a valid  reason  for  differences 
in  average  class  sizes  from  discipline  to  discipline. 

There  is  no  empirical  evidence  in  the  literature  to  directly 
support  or  question  this  assumption.  However,  there  are 
numerous  studies  on  the  effect  of  class  size  on  the  quality 
of  the  education  received.  Most  of  these  studies  were  con- 
ducted using  various  class  sizes,  with  approximately  the  same 
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cross  section  of  student  ability  in  each  section,  sometimes 
with  the  same  instructor  teaching  all  of  the  sections  studied, 
sometimes  with  different  instructors.  Similar  course  ma- 
terial and  evaluation  methods  were  used  to  evaluate  the  in- 
struction in  each  section.  A summary  of  the  research  con- 
ducted prior  to  1950  is  included  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Educational  Research  of  that  year. 

On  the  basis  of  criteria  used  in  experimental 
studies  published  to  date  and  under  typical  group 
teaching  procedures,  mere  size  of  class  has  little 
significance  on  educational  efficiency  in  the  aca- 
demic subjects. 

Although  experimental  evidence  does  not  provide 
a clear-cut  answer  to  the  class  size  issue,  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  evidence  places  the  burden  of  proof 
squarely  on  the  proponents  of  small  classes.8 

After  analyzing  numerous  experiments  on  class  size, 

the  Pennsylvania  State  Division  of  Academic  Research  in 

Services  concluded 

Under  prevailing  methods,  class  size  bears  no 
significant  relationship  to  educational  efficiency 
as  measured  in  terms  either  of  student  achievement 
or  any  other  measurable  outcomes.  . . . 

Most  of  the  advantages  of  small  class  sizes  ac- 
crue to  the  weaker  students.  . . 

If  pupil  differentiation  is  a commendable  aim 
it  appears  to  be  more  attainable  in  large  classes.^ 


American  Educational  Research  Association,  Encyclo- 
pedia  of  Educational  Research,  ed . by  Walter  S.  Monroe 
(New  York:  McMillan  Company,  1950),  p.  215. 

9 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Summary,  Abstracts, 
and  Bibliography  of  the  Studies  on  Class  Size  (State 
College , Pennsylvania : n.p.  , 1958 ) , p.  TT. 
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Experimental  programs  sponsored  by  the  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  cf  Education  were  conducted  at  several  higher 
education  institutions  including  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut, Duke  University,  Fordham  University,  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  the  University  of  Nebraska,  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  the  University  of  Oregon,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  the  State  College  of  Washington.  Some  of  the 
conclusions  of  individual  experiments  were 

When  the  same  instructor  taught  sections  of 
different  size  there  were  negligible  differences  in 
student  performance  . . . the  best  students  did 

equally  well  under  either  method  of  handling  the  class 
groups,  average  students  performed  better  in  large 
classes  taught  by  the  best  professors  . . . the  ex- 

pected similarity  of  results  between  the  large  experi- 
mental and  small  control  sections  was  demonstrated . ^ 

In  another  experiment,  the  conclusions  were 

For  the  teachers  involved,  teaching  the  courses 
they  taught,  using  the  teaching  methods  employed; 
large  class  sized  from  85  to  140  can  be  taught  as 
effectively  as  small  classes  of  16  to  20. H 

Included  in  the  disciplines  taught  in  the  above  experi- 
ments were  economics,  sociology,  political  science,  engi- 
neering and  mathematics.  None  of  the  studies  indicated 
any  requirement  for  different  class  sizes  because  of  the 


Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  Better  Utili- 
zation of  College  Teaching  Resources  (New  York:  n.p.,  1959), 

pp . 36-42. 

^Wallace  B.  Nelson,.  "An  Experiment  in  Class  Sizes  in 
the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Economics,"  The  Educational 
Record,  40  (October  1959),  330-341. 
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disciplines  being  taught  although  there  were  differences 
in  the  method  of  instruction  used  from  discipline  to  dis- 
cipline . 

Another  consideration  which  supports  a questioning 
attitude  on  the  requirement  for  differences  in  class  sizes 
between  disciplines  is  actual  practice  in  secondary  educa- 
tion (high  schools) . The  standards  of  the  Southern  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Schools  do  not  include  class  size  cri- 
teria by  discipline."^ 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  in  discussing  differ- 
ences in  discipline  categories  is  whether  the  current 
classification  system  adequately  defines  discipline.  There 
might  be  agreement  that  biological  sciences,  mathematics, 
foreign  language  and  psychology  are  disciplines;  but  how 
do  business  and  management,  fine  and  applied  arts,  engineer- 
ing, letters,  health  professions,  and  education  fit  into 
the  same  classification  system.  What  is  assumed  in  the 
above  classification  system  is  that  while  the  first  four 
listed  are  considered  separate  disciplines,  such  areas 
as  finance,  music,  electrical  engineering,  nursing,  and  pri- 
mary education  are  not  significantly  different  enough  to 
separate  them  from  the  other  subject  areas  included  in  the 


12„ 

Southern 
Principles  and 


Georgia : 


Association  of  Colleges 
Standards  of  Membership, 


1975) , pp.  5,  6. 


and  Universities, 

1975  Edition  (Atlanta 


/ 


n.p.  , 
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board  classifications.  While  the  twenty-four  discipline 
categories  used  in  the  allocation  model  and  reporting  system 
could  be  challenged  in  more  detail,  the  question  to  be 
answered  is  whether  there  are  significant  differences  in 
instructional  environment  (class  size)  requirements  between 
the  set  of  discipline  classifications  selected  to  justify 
variable  criteria  for  productivity  for  this  set  of  twenty- 
four  . 


Level  of  Instruction 

The  classification  of  the  factors  of  student  enrollment 
and  productivity  by  level  of  instruction  is  also  subject 
to  some  question.  The  assumption  of  the  use  of  this  classi- 
fication criteria  is  that  there  are  significant  variations 
in  the  optimum  instructional  environment  between  levels  of 
instruction  which  justify  variances  in  student-teacher 
ratios.  In  practice  it  is  evident  that  average  class  size 
tends  to  decrease  as  level  of  instruction  increases.  But 
why  does  this  occur?  Intuitively,  one  might  conclude  that 
it  is  because  there  are  fewer  students  seeking  courses  at 
the  higher  levels.  This  conclusion  might  apply  from  the 
upper  level  to  beginning  and  advanced  graduate  levels,  but 
not  from  the  lower  level  to  the  upper  level,  at  least  within 
the  State  University  System  of  Florida.  The  figures  used 
for  student  enrollment,  system  wide,  for  1974-75  in  full-time 
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equivalent  (FTE)  students  was  18,186  lower  level,  42,273 
upper  level,  7,817  beginning  graduate  level,  and  2,430  ad- 
vanced graduate  level.  These  data  plus  the  information  from 
Table  5 indicate  that  while  there  are  2.3  times  as  many 
students  at  the  upper  level,  average  productivity  for  all 
disciplines  is  36  percent  higher  at  the  lower  level.  There- 
fore, at  least  between  the  upper  and  lower  levels  there  must 
be  some  explanation  other  than  numbers  of  available  students 
for  the  difference  in  productivity. 

Another  intuitive  possibility  is  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject  matter  is  the  cause  of  the  general  decrease 
in  average  class  size  as  level  of  instruction  increases. 
Stated  another  way,  the  complexity  of  the  concepts  involved 
and  the  environmental  requirements  for  demonstrating  and 
teaching  those  concepts  makes  a lower  teacher-student  ratio 
necessary.  None  of  the  experiments  noted  in  the  literature 
report  on  the  impact  of  the  level  of  instruction  on  class 
size.  Most  reports  on  experiments  do  not  mention  the  level 
of  instruction  taking  place  in  the  experiments. 

There  is  general  recognition  in  the  literature  and  in 
the  administration  of  higher  education  that  level  of  in- 
struction is  a factor  in  class  sizes.  The  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion reports  that  the  median  student-teacher  ratio  at 
doctoral  granting  universities  for  all  levels  of  instruction 
is  approximately  16  percent  lower  than  that  at  universities 
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offering  graduate  programs  at  the  master's  level 

, 13 

only . 

As  a general  rule,  state  systems  of  higher  education 

with  strong  centralized  control  of  resource  allocation 

recognize  that  graduate  programs  will  require  more  in  terms 

of  faculty  resources  per  student  than  undergraduate  pro- 
14 

grams  will.  Some  states  with  centralized  control,  in- 
cluding Florida,  use  a different  student-faculty  ratio  for 
lower  level,  upper  level,  and  graduate  level.15  Since 
the  allocation  of  instructional  resources  in  the  State 
University  System  of  Florida  since  1971  has  recognized 
four  separate  levels  of  instruction,  it  is  expected  that 
the  analysis  of  the  data  tapes  will  disclose  that  actual 
productivity  does  decrease  as  the  level  of  instruction  in- 
creases . However , an  evaluation  will  be  made  of  the  change 
in  productivity  by  level,  from  discipline  to  discipline, 
to  insure  that  the  overall  weighted  average  productivities 
are  not  overlooking  the  possibility  that  some  universities 


Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  The  More 
Effective  Use  of  Resources,  p.  158. 

14 

Berdahl , pp . 158-172. 

15Charlie  Coffman,  "How  PPBS  Works  on  a Large  Scale," 
College  and  University  Business,  55  (November  1973)  , 40- 
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have  found  a method  of  reducing  the  influence  of  level  of 
instruction  on  productivity. 

Table  5 shows  how  the  instructional  spaces  allocated 
to  universities  (column  1 of  Table  3)  were  broken  down  by 
discipline  category  and  level  of  instruction,  using  the 
productivity  factors  in  Table  4 and  the  adjusted  enrollment 
figures  of  academic  year  1973-74.  This  table  indicates 
the  influence  of  discipline  category  and  level  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  allocation  process.  Universities  which  had 
large  enrollments  in  1973-74  in  the  disciplines  with  lower 
than  average  productivity  received  a larger  share  of  faculty 
allocations  than  universities  which  had  large  enrollments 
in  the  disciplines  with  higher  than  average  productivity. 

Note  that  education,  whose  graduates  are  having  more 
and  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  in  that  field, 
earned  19.90  percent  of  the  total  instructional  faculty. 

The  next  largest  share  was  business  and  management  with  12.37 
percent.  Another  significant  figure  is  that  60.46  percent 
of  the  instructional  faculty  was  allocated  at  the  upper 
level.  This  could  provide  an  area  for  concentrating  efforts 
to  improve  productivity  ratios  during  periods  when  enroll- 
ments increase  without  commensurate  increases  in  faculty. 

Table  5 only  addresses  the  positions  allocated  by  the 
formula  for  instruction.  This  is,  of  course,  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  faculty  allocations.  Allocations  for 


State  University  System  of  Florida  1974-75,  Instruction  Budget,  Formula  Allocated,  Full  Time  Equivalent 

Faculty  Positions,  by  Discipline,  and  Level  of  Instruction 
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faculty  research  spaces  are  based  directly  on  the  instruc- 
tional spaces  earned,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of 
this  chapter.  Therefore,  in  considering  the  total  number 
of  faculty  members  authorized  for  teaching  and  research, 
the  percentage  distributed  to  lower  and  upper  levels  is 
reduced.  If  research  positions  are  added  to  instruction 
positions  the  percentage  distribution  would  be 

Lower  level  (one  research  per  twelve  instruction) , 
18.13  percent 

Upper  level  (one  research  per  twelve  instruction) , 
57.46  percent 

Beginning  graduate  level  (one  research  per  four  in- 
struction) , 12.64  percent 

Advanced  graduate  level  (one  research  per  four  in- 
struction) , 11.77  percent. 

The  result  of  using  this  variable  ratio  for  computing 
research  positions  by  level  of  instruction  is  to  increase 
the  emphasis  on  graduate  programs  and  increase  their 
costs.  Those  professors  who  teach  graduate  programs  not 
only  teach  smaller  classes  (lower  productivity) , but  their 
teaching  loads  in  credit  hours  is  smaller.  The  average 
professor  teaching  advanced  graduate  courses  could  have 
a teaching  load  of  six  credit  hours  a week.  The  average 
professor  teaching  beginning  graduate  courses  could  have 
a teaching  load  of  nine  credit  hours  per  week. 


CHAPTER  IV 


UTILIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  RESOURCES, 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1974-75 


The  Allocation  Model  and  Budget  Policy 

The  previous  chapter  outlined  the  basis  of  allocation 
and  the  number  of  instructional  resources  authorized  each 
of  the  nine  state  universities  by  the  allocation  process  used 
in  the  1974-75  budget.  The  model  used  was  designed  to  equi- 
tably distribute  resources  to  universities  for  comparable 
programs  by  discipline  category  and  level  of  instruction. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  the  allocation  model  is  that 
equal  quality  instruction  is  possible  at  all  of  the  uni- 
versities if  resource  allocations  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  immediate  past  year's  enrollment  at  the  individual 
universities  multiplied  by  system-wide  productivity  factors 
based  on  weighted  averages  by  discipline  category  and  level 
of  instruction.  A logical  conclusion  from  the  allocation 
model  would  be  that  there  should  be  some  correlation  be- 
tween the  actual  utilization  of  instructional  resources  by 
discipline  category  and  level  of  instruction,  and  the  basis 
on  which  they  were  allocated  by  discipline  category  and 
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level  of  instruction.  If  the  decision  makers  at  the  State 
University  System  (SUS)  office  concluded  that  quality  edu- 
cation at  each  university  was  best  attained  by  the  alloca- 
tion model  used,  then  a test  of  the  validity  of  this  con- 
clusion is  to  compare  the  actual  utilization  of  instructional 
resources  in  the  budget  year  against  the  basis  of  distribu- 
tion of  resources  in  the  budget  for  that  year. 

There  is  no  direct  policy  in  the  SUS  budgetary  and 
control  procedures  which  requires  universities  to  utilize 
instructional  resources  in  the  discipline  categories  and 
levels  of  instruction  for  which  the  instructional  spaces 
were  authorized.  The  lack  of  a policy  on  this  subject  may 
be  questioned  on  the  grounds  that  the  model  used  to  deter- 
mine allocations  is  very  complex.  If  such  a complex  model 
is  necessary  to  effectively  allocate  resources,  shouldn't 
the  SUS  expect  the  resources  be  used  in  some  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  basis  of  allocation?  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  utilization  should  be  exactly  as  authorized. 

There  are  some  inflexibilities  in  the  institutional  ar- 
rangements. Tenured  faculty  cannot  be  easily  discharged, 
even  in  disciplines  where  the  requirement  for  faculty  is 
significantly  decreasing.  There  are  very  likely  to  be 
difficulties  in  reallocation  of  faculty  positions  from 
declining  workload  disciplines  to  expanding  workload  disci- 
plines. However,  it  might  be  logical  to  restrict  the  hiring 
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of  new  faculty  within  the  SUS  in  those  disciplines  with 
a known  surplus  of  existing  faculty. 

The  Board  of  Regents  does  have  a policy  which  requires 
approval  of  any  new  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree  pro- 
gram prior  to  planning  or  implementation.  This  policy  has 
reduced  the  duplication  of  some  programs  and  the  prolifera- 
tion of  some  programs  when  the  requirement  was  question- 
able. In  1974,  four  new  doctoral  programs  were  requested 
by  the  universities  and  none  were  approved,  nineteen  new 
master's  programs  requested  with  ten  approved,  and  nine 
new  bachelor's  programs  requested  with  four  approved. 

The  Board  of  Regents  also  has  a policy  which  places 
degree  programs  on  probation  for  three  years  if  production 
of  degrees  or  input  of  students  is  below  certain  tolerances. 
The  exact  criteria  used  has  not  been  publicly  announced. 
During  1973,  1974,  and  1975  a total  of  161  degree  programs 
were  placed  on  probation.  Eleven  of  those  programs  were 
voluntarily  terminated  by  universities.  Some  programs  were 
consolidated  by  the  universities,  but  there  is  not  reported 
case  where  a university  was  directed  to  terminate  a program 
by  the  SUS  office.  The  probation  causes  attention  to  be 
focused  on  the  program  and  frequently  results  in  the  uni- 
versity taking  action  to  improve  the  productivity,  consoli- 
date, or  voluntarily  terminate  the  program."*" 

"*"Florida,  Change  by  Design,  pp.  12,  13,  32.  33. 
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The  Data  Base 

The  State  University  System  office  provided  the  actual 
data  tapes  for  academic  year  1974-75  for  academic  assign- 
ments and  student  enrollment.  The  tapes  included  the  assign 
ment  of  each  individual  instructor  in  percentage  of  total 
time,  classified  by  discipline  category  and  level  of  instruc 
tion.  They  also  included  the  instructor  assignment  and 
student  enrollment  for  each  section  of  each  course  offered 
during  the  year,  based  on  registration  records. 

The  information  on  academic  assignment  will  be  used  as 
a basis  of  comparison  with  the  allocations  made  in  the  bud- 
get to  measure  variances  by  university,  discipline  category, 
and  level  of  instruction.  The  enrollment  figures  will  be 
used  later  to  analyze  and  compare  budgeted  productivity 
factors  with  actual  productivity  factors  by  university, 
by  discipline  category,  and  level  of  instruction.  As 
stated  in  Chapter  III,  a four-quarter  average  enrollment 
and  productivity  were  used  in  the  allocation  process.  This 
means  that  data  for  the  four  quarters  beginning  in  June, 
1973,  and  ending  in  June,  1974,  were  the  basis  of  allocation 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  computerized  reporting  system  used 
for  the  three  quarters  of  the  1973-74  academic  year  had  some 
reporting  and  classification  problems,  the  format  and  pro- 
cedures used  were  materially  changed  beginning  in  the  fall 
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quarter  (September)  1974.  The  result  of  this  change  is 
that  the  summer  quarter,  1974,  data  were  not  available  when 
this  study  started. 

There  were  a few  other  quarters  of  academic  year  1974 
information  not  available  in  the  computer  system  for  some 
universities  at  the  time  it  was  decided  to  begin  the  analy- 
sis. A decision  was  made  to  complete  the  analysis  with  the 
data  available.  Table  6 summarizes  the  files  not  recorded 
as  of  September  15,  1975,  and  April  7,  1976.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  data  were  to  have  been  recorded  in  the 
computer  prior  to  the  end  of  each  quarter.  In  academic 
year  1974  faculty  activity  reports  were  made  up  after  the 
drop-add  period.  Student  enrollment  data  are  also  as  of 
that  same  time.  Except  for  the  summer  quarter  data  which 
were  incompatible  with  the  fall  and  subsequent  quarters 
because  of  format  changes,  all  of  the  missing  files  were 
from  the  more  mature  universities.  For  instructional  as- 
signments the  one  file  missing  for  the  fall  quarter,  1974, 
from  Florida  State  University  was  almost  one  full  year  late 
by  September  15,  1975.  An  additional  set  of  data  was  made 
available  by  the  SUS  office  as  of  April  7,  1976.  Some  of 
the  quarters  are  still  missing  as  indicated  by  XO  in  Table  6. 

Several  discussions  were  held  with  personnel  from  the 
State  University  System's  office  concerning  the  missing 
files.  No  explanation  was  provided  either  by  individuals 
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TABLE  6 


State  University  System  of  Florida 
Academic  Year  1974-75  Data  Unavailable  as  of  September  15,  1975, 
and  Data  Still  Unavailable  as  of  April  7,  1976 


Summer 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Academic  Assignment  File 

Florida 

XO 

Florida  State 

XO 

X 

Florida  A & M 

X 

South  Florida 

X 

Florida  Atlantic 

X 

West  Florida 

X 

Florida  Technological 

X 

Florida  International 

X 

North  Florida 

X 

Instructional  Activity  File 

Florida 

X 

X 

Florida  State 

XO 

X 

Florida  A & M 

XO 

X 

South  Florida 

X 

X 

Florida  Atlantic 

XO 

X 

West  Florida 

XO 

X 

Florida  Technological 

X 

Florida  International 

X 

North  Florida 

X 

Source:  Experience  in  obtaining 

computer 

data 

tapes  from  State 

Uni- 

versity  Systems  Office,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 


Note:  An  "X"  indicates  the  data  were  not  available  in  the  proper 

format  in  the  State  University  System  Computerized  Informa- 
tion System,  on  September  15,  1975.  An  "XO"  indicates  that 
this  same  data  were  unavailable  on  April  7,  1976. 
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from  Management  Information  Systems  or  the  Planning  and 

Analysis  Division.  It  was  disclosed  that  factors  had  been 

developed  for  approximating  the  missing  information  based  on 

previous  years'  relationships.  This  technique  was  used  in 

this  study  for  the  data  indicated  as  XO  in  Table  6. 

Therefore,  when  the  term  "actual  utilization"  is  used  in 

the  balance  of  this  study,  it  should  be  understood  that  it 

was  necessary  to  approximate  a minor  portion  of  the  faculty 

assignment  data  (summer,  1974  , UF  and  FSU)  for  summer  quarter, 

1974.  The  summer  quarter  accounted  for  only  12.5  percent 

2 

of  the  total  year's  enrollment  in  academic  year  1973. 

The  use  of  factors  for  approximating  a few  quarters  of 
data  is  not  considered  material  as  far  as  any  conclusions 
are  concerned.  The  SUS  office  used  the  identical  technique 
for  preparing  the  budget  for  1975-76.  They  are  mentioned 
here  to  insure  complete  understanding.  Actual  data  figures 
used  in  this  study  for  the  1974-75  academic  year  are  the 
averages  of  the  data  reported  for  that  year  for  most  uni- 
versities. After  discussing  this  difference  with  individuals 
in  the  SUS  office  responsible  for  the  data  accumulation 
system,  and  analysis,  it  was  decided  that  the  comparisons 
made  would  be  valid  since  it  is  only  the  significant  vari- 
ances between  budgeted  and  actual  data  that  will  be  used 
for  any  conclusions.  Both  sets  of  figures  are  four-quarter 

2 

Florida,  1974-75  Allocation  of  the  Education  and  Gen- 
eral Lump  Sum  Appropriation,  Table  11. 


averages,  therefore,  the  influence  of  any  one  quarter's 
figures  on  the  results  is  minimal. 
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Comparisons  of  Allocated  Versus  Actual 
Instructional  Resources 

When  the  data  from  the  computer  tapes  were  being  ana- 
lyzed, it  became  apparent  that  the  formula  allocation  of 
instructional  spaces  shown  in  Table  5 in  the  previous  chapter 
would  not  be  adequate  for  comparison  with  the  actual  reports 
of  faculty  activity.  Although  Table  5 is  accurate  as  far  as 
formula  allocations  for  instruction  is  concerned,  using 
enrollment  and  productivity  figures  from  previous  year,  it 
does  not  include  the  special  allocations  made  to  universi- 
ties after  the  formulas  were  applied.  Referring  back  to 
Table  3 it  will  be  noted  that  301  faculty  spaces  were  allo- 
cated to  specials,  adjustments,  and  reserves.  It  may  also 
be  observed  that  299  of  these  spaces  (301  minus  2 SUS  re- 
serve) were  allocated  to  individual  universities.  Therefore, 
before  a comparison  was  made  with  actual  allocations  of 
instructional  spaces  the  299  spaces  were  distributed  within 
each  university  by  discipline  category  and  level  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  same  basis  as  the  formula  allocations.  The 
original  formula  allocations  of  3,612  spaces,  plus  the  299 
special  allocations  to  individual  universities  are  shown  as 
a basis  for  comparison  with  the  actual  utilization  figures 
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from  the  computer  tapes  provided  by  the  SUS  office.  Tables 
7,  8,  and  9 show  the  adjusted  figures  in  the  budget  column. 

Details  of  all  of  the  comparisons  actually  made  will 
not  be  completely  displayed  in  tables  since  this  would  re- 
quire tables  by  discipline  category  for  each  level  of  in- 
struction for  each  of  nine  universities.  Overall  comparisons 
will  be  made  and  then  the  significant  variations  noted  will 
be  discussed  by  university,  discipline  category,  and 
level  of  instruction.  For  comparison  purposes  working 
papers  were  developed  showing  budgeted  versus  actual  data 
by  the  SUS  as  a whole,  classified  by  level  of  instruction 
and  discipline  category  and  also  by  individual  university. 

Two  columns  were  shown  for  each,  a budget  column  and  an 
actual  column.  The  budget  column  data  were  taken  from  the 
budget  document  itself.  The  actual  column  data  were  taken 
directly  from  the  computer  tapes  provided  by  the  SUS  office 
except  for  those  quarters  missing  in  summer  1974.  These 
tapes  contained  the  actual  standardized  reports  of  faculty 
activity  for  each  university  for  each  quarter  during  the 
1974-75  academic  year.4  It  is  emphasized  that  these  were 
the  actual  reports  from  the  universities  and  not  the  result 


Florida,  1974-75  Allocation  of  the  Education  and  Gen- 
eral Lump  Sum  Appropriation,  pp.  1-16  and  tables  1-19. 


Florida,  Computer  Data  Files  of  Instructional  Activity 
and  Academic  Assignments,  State  University  System,  Academic 
Year  1974-75  (provided  by  Information  Services  Of f ice , Tal la- 
hassee,  Florida,  1975). 


State  University  System  of 
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of  any  summarization  or  consolidation  made  by  the  univer- 
sities or  the  SUS  office.  The  actual  reports  submitted  on 
each  faculty  member  at  each  university  in  each  quarter  were 
recorded  in  the  computer. 

Tables  7,  8,  and  9 summarize  respectively  the  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  total  faculty  full  time  equivalent 
(FTE)  budgeted  figures  compared  to  actual  assignments  as 
recorded  on  faculty  activity  reports  on  each  individual 
faculty  member  during  1974-75.  These  actual  figures  are 
recorded  intact  by  the  individual  universities  in  the  com- 
puterized information  system.  All  of  the  university  com- 
puter systems  are  integrated  so  that  the  SUS  office  can 
obtain  all  of  the  information  directly  from  the  computer. 
This  also  assumes  that  there  should  be  more  standardization 
of  the  data  since  it  is  reported  at  the  lowest  level  of 
aggregation,  the  individual  faculty  member.  It  is  also 
supposedly  current  (real  time)  information  since  it  is  to 
be  recorded  for  each  quarter  individually  as  soon  as  the 

faculty  activity  reports  are  computerized  at  the  universi- 

5 

ties.  Each  faculty  member  and  his  direct  academic  super- 
visor should  verify  the  data  on  each  individual  report.  In 


Florida,  Letter  on  Faculty  Activity  Assignment  Form 
(Tallahassee,  Florida:  Board  of  Regents,  State  University 

System  of  Florida,  September  24,  1973;  modified  by  similar 
letter  January  16,  1975). 
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previous  years  universities  aggregated  information  on  faculty 
utilization  from  reports  that  were  not  standard  in  format 
or  classification. 

The  first  conclusion  from  observing  the  data  in  Tables 
7,  8,  and  9 is  that  there  are  significant  variations  between 
budget  allocations  and  actual  utilization  by  discipline 
category  and  level  of  instruction.  Those  disciplines  with 
very  small  authorizations  may  be  disregarded  since  any  wide 
percentage  variations  may  be  explainable  by  the  small  numbers. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  many  disciplines  whose  authori- 
zations are  significant  have  an  actual  utilization  that  is 
materially  different  from  that  allocated  by  the  budget  model. 

Note  that  Tables  7,  8,  and  9 have  a category  at  the 
bottom  called  "Miscellaneous  Classifications."  This  was 
necessary  since  all  nine  universities  made  some  apparent 
classification  errors  for  some  faculty  members.  An  investi- 
gation into  the  source  of  this  error  by  sampling  the  data 
files  at  Florida  and  Florida  Technological  determined  all 
those  sampled  were  academic  administrators.  The  files  at 
Florida  included  names  and  known  social  security  numbers 
were  used  at  Florida  Technological.  When  those  administra- 
tors taught  a course  the  instruction  should  have  been  clas- 
sified according  to  the  discipline  taught.  In  the  cases 
discovered  in  the  computer,  some  spurious  number  (for 
instance  0 or  99)  was  placed  in  the  discipline  category 
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item  space.  The  total  impact  of  this  misclassif ication  was 
1.4  percent  of  the  total  actual  FTEs. 

An  example  of  the  difference  between  budget  allocation 
and  utilization  is  biological  science.  Note  that  actual 
versus  budget  is  66  percent  at  the  lower  level,  71  percent 
at  the  upper  level,  183  percent  at  the  beginning  graduate 
level,  and  67  percent  at  the  advanced  graduate  level.  For 
all  levels  together  actual  utilization  is  78  percent  of  the 
FTEs  authorized  for  that  discipline.  The  major  contributor 
to  the  variation  at  the  lower  level  is  one  university.  The 
University  of  South  Florida  used  only  45  percent  of  the  al- 
locations to  that  university  for  biological  sciences  at  the 
undergraduate  levels  (17.53  of  38.63  budgeted).  This  may 
be  the  result  of  a different  mode  of  instruction  which  re- 
quires fewer  faculty  members  per  student.  There  are  also 
other  possible  causes.  It  also  indicates  that  the  use  of 
weighted  average  productivity  factors  determined  directly 
from  historical  data  of  the  previous  year  is  not  necessarily 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  relative  utilization  (faculty 
to  student  ratio)  required  at  a specified  level  of  instruc- 
tion or  discipline  category  at  a particular  university  for 
the  budget  year. 

Several  other  examples  of  the  situation  discussed  above 
concerning  biological  sciences  are  apparent  from  Tables  7, 

8,  and  9.  Using  only  those  discipline  categories  with  large 
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numbers  of  budgeted  and  actual  FTEs,  there  are  wide  vari- 
ations between  budgeted  and  actual  figures.  Business  and 
management  used  60  percent  of  budgeted  allocations  at  the 
lower  level,  68  percent  at  the  upper  level,  157  percent  at 
the  beginning  graduate  level,  65  percent  at  the  advanced 
graduate  level,  and  75  percent  average  for  all  levels. 

Analysis  of  the  data  for  individual  universities  indicates 
that  all  used  less  FTEs  than  budgeted  for  business  and  man- 
agement at  both  undergraduate  levels.  At  the  beginning  gradu- 
ate level  seven  universities  used  more  FTEs  than  budgeted  for 
this  discipline.  The  exceptions  were  the  two  newest  univer- 
sities, Florida  International  and  North  Florida. 

Education  has  a slightly  different  pattern  using  110 
percent  of  budgeted  at  the  lower  level,  66  percent  at  the 
upper  level,  147  percent  at  the  beginning  graduate  level, 

62  percent  at  the  advanced  graduate  level,  and  82  percent 
average  for  all  levels.  Florida  and  Florida  State  used  more 
FTEs  than  budgeted  for  education  at  the  lower  level  while 
the  other  three  universities  used  less  than  budgeted  for  that 
discipline.  All  nine  universities  used  less  than  budgeted 
for  education  at  the  upper  level.  At  the  beginning  graduate 
level  eight  universities  used  more  FTEs  than  budgeted  for 
education.  Florida  A & M was  the  exception.  Engineering 
follows  a pattern  very  similar  to  education.  Fine  and  ap- 
plied arts  used  83  percent  of  budgeted  at  the  lower  level, 

86  at  the  upper  level,  131  percent  at  the  beginning  graduate 
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level,  92  percent  at  the  advanced  graduate  level,  and  89 
percent  average  for  all  levels.  Other  disciplines  with 
significant  percentages  of  total  FTEs  having  patterns  similar 
to  one  of  the  above  examples  were  foreign  languages,  letters, 
mathematics,  physical  science,  psychology,  and  social  sci- 
ence . 

Another  significant  observation  from  Tables  7,  8 and 
9 is  that  at  the  lower  level  overall  budgeted  FTEs  compared 
to  actual  was  87  percent,  which  is  relatively  close  to  bud- 
geted in  comparison  to  the  other  levels.  The  budget  allo- 
cated 18.85  percent  of  the  total  FTE  instructional  positions 
to  the  lower  level  and  the  actual  utilization  was  close  to 
that  at  19.08  percent.  There  was  not  complete  consistency 
by  university.  Four  of  the  five  universities  used  less  than 
budgeted.  One  used  slightly  more  than  budgeted.  Even 
though  the  overall  actual  figure  was  87  percent  of  the  bud- 
geted figure  (641  actual  versus  733  budgeted),  there  were 
wide  variations  by  discipline  category.  The  range  of 
numerically  significant  disciplines  was  from  56  percent  for 
psychology  to  164  percent  for  engineering.  The  conclusion 
to  be  reached  from  this  analysis  is  that  what  the  budget 
forecast  would  happen  did  not  occur.  The  budget  was  based 
on  actual  enrollment  data  in  the  previous  academic  year, 
1973-74,  by  discipline  category  and  level  of  instruction. 

The  budget  was  also  computed  on  1973-74  weighted  average 
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productivity  factors  by  discipline  category  and  level  of 
instruction.  Based  on  the  evidence  of  the  actual  assign- 
ments at  the  lower  level,  either  the  distribution  of  stu- 
dents by  discipline  category  was  significantly  different 
than  that  predicted,  or  the  weighted  average  productivity 
factors  used  by  discipline  category  were  not  representative 
of  the  actual  practice  in  individual  universities  throughout 
the  system.  Sixteen  disciplines  used  less  than  budgeted 
FTEs  and  six  disciplines  used  more  than  budgeted  at  the 
lower  level  on  an  aggregate  basis.  Each  of  the  five  uni- 
versities used  slightly  less  FTEs  than  budgeted  university 
wide  but  in  14  percent  of  the  cases  within  universities  indi- 
vidual disciplines  used  more  FTEs  than  budgeted.  South 
Florida  was  the  only  university  using  less  FTEs  than  bud- 
geted in  all  disciplines  programmed  at  the  lower  level. 

Analysis  of  the  actual  assignments  versus  the  budgeted 
FTEs  at  the  other  levels  is  even  more  complex  than  that  at 
the  lower  level.  There  is  a wide  variation  in  total  FTEs 
used  versus  budgeted  in  addition  to  the  variation  by  dis- 
cipline category. 

At  the  upper  level  of  instruction  the  overall  average 
utilization  as  a percentage  of  budgeted  FTEs  was  76  percent. 
The  budget  predicted  that  2,381  FTE  instructors  would  be 
required  and  only  1,818  were  actually  assigned  to  courses 
at  that  level.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  due  to  a 
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significantly  smaller  enrollment  than  forecast  at  the  upper 
level.  The  variations  by  discipline  category  are  also  sig- 
nificant. Using  only  those  disciplines  with  material  numbers 
of  faculty  members,  the  range  of  variations  between  actual 
and  budgeted  FTEs  is  from  53  percent  for  health  professions 
to  117  percent  for  technology.  Eighteen  disciplines  used 
less  than  budgeted  FTEs  and  five  used  more.  The  budget 
allocated  61  percent  of  the  total  FTE  instructor  positions 
to  the  upper  level  but  there  were  only  54  percent  of  the 
total  actually  assigned  to  that  level.  As  far  as  the  dis- 
tribution by  universities  was  concerned  all  used  less  FTEs 
than  budgeted  at  the  upper  level  ranging  from  65  percent 
to  99  percent  (Table  10).  However,  in  22  percent  of  the 
cases  within  universities,  disciplines  used  more  than 
budgeted.  Again,  South  Florida  was  the  only  university 
using  less  than  budgeted  FTEs  in  all  disciplines  programmed. 

At  the  beginning  graduate  level  the  overall  average 
actual  utilization  as  a percentage  of  budgeted  FTEs  was  154 
percent.  The  three  disciplines,  other  than  law,  using  less 
than  budgeted  FTE  represented  relatively  small  numbers  of 
FTEs,  therefore,  their  variance  is  not  considered  signifi- 
cant. Those  that  were  significant  had  a utilization  ranging 
from  85  percent  of  budgeted  for  law  to  230  percent  for  psy- 
chology. Foreign  language  and  home  economics  had  larger 
percentages  but  relatively  insignificant  numbers  of  FTEs. 


State  University  System  of  Florida 

Academic  Year  1974-75,  Actual  Full  Time  Equivalent  Instructional  Faculty 
as  a Percentage  of  Budgeted,  by  University  and  Level  of  Instruction 
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The  budget  allocated  11  percent  of  total  FTEs  to  this  level 
while  20  percent  were  actually  assigned  to  that  level.  En- 
rollment data  will  be  used  later  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
whether  the  major  reason  for  this  was  more  students  at  this 
level  than  the  budget  model  used  or  some  other  possible 
factor.  Examination  of  the  data  by  university  divulges 
that  the  largest  variances  in  terms  of  percentages  occurred 
at  South  Florida  and  Florida  Technological  (Table  10) . 

These  two  universities  used  over  200  percent  of  the  FTEs 
budgeted  for  the  beginning  graduate  level.  The  largest 
variations  in  terms  of  numerical  difference,  however,  were 
the  three  largest  universities.  These  universities  accounted 
for  154  of  the  total  239  difference  in  FTEs  between  actual 
and  budget  (680-441)  at  the  beginning  graduate  level. 

Florida  A & M was  the  only  university  where  actual  utiliza- 
tion was  less  than  budgeted.  The  difference  was  only  one 
FTE  (16.89  budgeted  versus  15.88  used).  South  Florida  who 
was  noted  to  have  used  less  than  budgeted  in  all  disciplines 
at  the  lower  and  upper  levels  used  more  than  budgeted  in  all 
disciplines  at  the  beginning  graduate  level.  There  were 
only  5 percent  of  the  cases  within  all  universities  where 
less  FTEs  were  used  than  budgeted.  This  5 percent  repre- 
sented only  five  actual  examples  at  the  beginning  graduate 
level.  Two  of  these  examples  were  at  Florida  A & M. 
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There  is  another  major  finding  from  the  comparison 
of  budgeted  FTEs  versus  actual  allocations  at  the  beginning 
graduate  level;  the  relative  consistency  of  the  case  of  law. 
There  was  a classification  problem  however.  Note  that  1.26 
FTEs  were  reported  at  the  upper  level  and  4.12  FTEs  at  the 
advanced  graduate  level  (the  University  of  Florida  in  both 
cases) . These  FTEs  should  have  been  reported  at  the  be- 
ginning graduate  level.  Referring  to  Table  9,  the  total 
variance  between  budget  and  actual  FTEs  for  law  was  rela- 
tively insignificant  (47.12  versus  45.53).  This  consistency 
is  explainable  since  the  enrollment  of  students  is  con- 
trolled and,  therefore,  faculty  requirements  can  be  predicted 
accurately  in  advance.  This  characteristic  of  professional 
schools  is  interesting  and  there  could  be  consideration  of 
expanding  this  to  other  disciplines.  The  feasibility  of 
operational  implementation  of  this  controlled  enrollment 
philosophy  to  solve  all  of  the  budgeting  problems  in  higher 
education  is  questionable.  Enrollment  in  the  discipline 
must  be  controlled  with  a finite  ceiling.  While  this 
characteristic  has  some  attractive  budgeting  advantages, 
there  are  likely  to  be  philosophical  objections  within 
academia  to  the  use  of  controlled  enrollment  as  a general 
policy,  except  for  the  professional  schools.  Assuming  that 
this  objection  could  be  overcome,  the  feasibility  of  rigidly 
controlling  enrollment  in  some  disciplines  is  questionable 
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because  of  interdependencies  (the  requirement  for  service 
courses  and  general  electives  from  other  disciplines) , par- 
ticularly at  the  undergraduate  level.  Enrollment  of  majors 
in  each  discipline  could  be  limited.  To  achieve  complete 
control  it  would  be  necessary  to  specify  an  exact  curricula 
for  each  major  or  at  least  control  the  number  in  each  spe- 
cialized area  within  a major. 

At  the  advanced  graduate  level  the  average  utilization 

of  budgeted  FTEs  was  66  percent  for  all  disciplines.  Five 

disciplines  used  more  than  budgeted  FTEs  while  fourteen 
disciplines  used  less  than  budgeted.  The  budget  allocated 
8.6  percent  of  total  FTE  instructors  to  this  level.  Actual 

utilization  was  only  6.5  percent  of  the  total.  Each  of  the 

three  universities  with  advanced  graduate  programs  used 
less  at  that  level  than  budgeted  which  indicates  the  same 
general  pattern  of  consistency  in  direction  noted  for  the 
beginning  graduate  level.  Only  the  three  largest  universi- 
ties, Florida,  Florida  State,  and  South  Florida,  have  ad- 
vanced graduate  (doctoral)  programs.  There  are  a few  small 
cooperative  programs  where  doctoral  students  do  some  por- 
tions of  their  course  work  at  one  of  the  other  universities. 
The  exceptions  are  insignificant  as  far  as  numbers  of 
students  and  faculty  workload  is  concerned.  Even  South 
Florida's  total  advanced  graduate  program  was  relatively 
insignificant  in  amount  in  1974-75.  Only  13.05  faculty 
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spaces  were  allocated  (3.9  percent  of  the  total  allocations 
at  that  level)  and  only  7.88  utilized  (3.6  percent  of  the 
total  utilized  at  that  level) . 

Summary 

In  reviewing  the  working  tables  by  university,  certain 
patterns  were  evident.  The  more  mature  universities  gen- 
erally had  wider  variations  between  budgeted  and  allocated 
spaces  in  all  classifications  (discipline  by  discipline)  than 
the  newer  universities.  The  possible  reasons  behind  this 
tendency  could  be  speculated  on  although  the  data  did  not 
provide  conclusive  evidence.  Since  these  universities  have 
been  in  existence  longer,  they  are  likely  to  be  less  able  to 
change  the  numbers  of  faculty  members  by  discipline  rapidly 
enough  to  respond  to  changing  patterns  of  enrollment.  Since 
their  faculty  as  a whole  is  more  mature,  the  percentage  of 
tenured  versus  nontenured  is  likely  to  be  higher  than  that 
of  the  newer  universities.  For  this  reason,  the  faculty  it- 
self is  likely  to  be  less  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  rapid 
changes  in  program  emphasis  and  priority.  This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  disciplines  such  as  education,  fine  and 
applied  arts,  foreign  language,  letters,  mathematics,  physi- 
cal sciences,  and  to  lesser  extent  biological  sciences  and 
engineering.  Actual  utilization  is  higher  than  earned 
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allocations  in  many  cases  in  these  disciplines  at  the  three 
older  universities  (Florida,  Florida  State,  Florida  A & M) 
at  the  undergraduate  levels.  As  noted  earlier  utilization 
at  the  advanced  graduate  level  was  consistently  under  the 
earned  allocations.  The  advanced  graduate  area  will  be  more 
completely  analyzed  when  enrollment  data  are  reviewed  in 
Chapter  V.  The  evidence  points  to  a basic  inconsistency 
between  enrollment  data,  productivity  factors,  and  actual 
assignments  at  this  level. 

Based  on  the  data  presented  in  Tables  7,  8,  9,  and  10, 
it  could  be  concluded  that  the  overall  (average)  relation- 
ship between  productivity  factors  and  enrollment  was  only 
slightly  inaccurate  at  the  lower  level;  that  either  the  en- 
rollment was  lower  than  anticipated  or  productivity  factors 
were  higher  than  necessary  at  the  upper  level;  that  either 
enrollment  was  higher  than  expected  or  productivity  factors 
lower  than  required  at  the  beginning  graduate  level;  and 
that  it  is  likely  that  enrollment  was  lower  than  expected 
and  productivity  factors  lower  than  required  at  the  advanced 
graduate  level. 

The  tables  indicate  the  significant  variations  within 
disciplines  at  various  levels  of  instruction  when  actual  as- 
signments are  compared  to  budget  allocations.  The  working 
papers  used  to  construct  the  tables  also  indicate  wide 
variations  between  actual  and  budgeted  within  a particular 
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discipline  from  university  to  university  at  the  same  level. 
This  may  result  from  several  possible  causes.  Actual  en- 
rollment in  this  discipline  at  a particular  level  may  have 
varied  from  the  budget  factor,  in  opposite  directions  from 
university  to  university.  The  permanent  faculty  at  one 
university  may  be  a larger  portion  of  the  total  faculty 
at  another  university  in  the  same  discipline.  This  would 
impair  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  reducing  enrollments. 
The  policies  and  perceptions  of  individual  department  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty  for  a discipline  may  vary  between 
universities  as  to  the  number  of  courses  required  at  each 
level  of  instruction  or  the  mode  of  instruction  required 
for  particular  courses. 

Other  Assignment  Categories 

Up  to  this  point  all  of  the  discussion  in  this  chapter 
has  been  on  instruction.  Table  11  summarizes  the  comparison 
of  all  faculty  assignment  categories.  This  is  important 
because  of  the  interrelations  involved.  Each  faculty 
member's  employed  time,  usually  100  percent  for  regular 
faculty  but  less  for  temporary  faculty  and  graduate  assist- 
ants, is  classified  in  percentages  devoted  to  the  various 
categories  as  assigned  to  that  faculty  member.  The  data  in 


Table  11  were  rounded  to  even  numbers. 
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The  State  University  System  as  a whole,  according  to 
the  recorded  data,  used  a total  of  4,963  faculty  FTEs  on  a 
four-quarter  average  basis.  Budget  allocations  were  5,105 
FTEs.  There  were  an  average  of  529  authorized  instructional 
faculty  FTEs  unutilized  in  that  category.  Most  of  these 
FTEs  were  used  in  other  assignment  categories.  Academic 
administration  absorbed  239  more  FTEs  than  allocated  by  the 
budget  model  (a  60  percent  increase) . Research  occupied 
sixty-nine  more  FTEs  than  allocated  (a  13  percent  increase) . 
Public  service  rose  by  110  FTEs  over  the  budget  allocation 
(a  269  percent  increase) . Academic  counseling  was  the  only 
other  category  of  assignment  using  less  than  budgeted  (a  10 
percent  decrease) . 

Some  of  the  trends  or  tendencies  disclosed  in  Table  11 
are  interesting  and  may  be  important  to  the  conclusions  of 
this  study.  Eight  universities  (all  except  Florida  Atlantic) 
used  less  FTEs  in  the  instruction  category  than  budgeted. 

Was  this  because  the  productivity  factors  for  instruction 
(faculty-student  ratio)  in  the  budget  model  were  higher  than 
necessary?  The  relative  priority,  or  need,  to  have  more 
faculty  involved  in  other  assigned  categories  may  also  be 
a factor. 

All  of  the  more  mature  universities  except  Florida  A & M 
used  more  faculty  in  research  than  the  budget  model  allo- 
cated. The  recently  established  universities  (since  1968) 
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did  not  use  all  of  the  research  FTEs  authorized.  The  defi- 
nition of  research  in  the  system  during  1974-75  included 
three  categories:  (a)  artistic  creativity  and  performance, 

(b)  state  funded  (education  and  general  research) , and  (c) 

contract  and  grant  research.  It  did  not  directly  include 
the  type  of  research  a faculty  member  is  expected  to  do  to 
maintain  professional  competence  in  his  academic  discipline. 
Some  sponsored  research  (b  and  c above)  could  also  result  in 
professional  development.  These  definitions  were  slightly 
modified  in  January  1975;  (a)  scholarly  and  creative  activi- 

ties necessary  to  maintain  professional  competency  and  teach- 
ing effectiveness,  (b)  artistic  creativity  and  performance, 

(c)  state  funded  (education  and  general)  research,  (d)  con- 
tract and  grant  research.  Category  (a)  poses  a problem  in 
interpretation.  At  Florida  Technological  University  this 
requires  a project  number  and  funding  from  the  Director  of 
Institutional  Research.  The  project  must  be  completely 
described  and  target  dates  identified. 

An  outsider  to  academia  might  question  why  the  equi- 
valent of  202  full-time  faculty  members  of  the  University 
of  Florida  or  199  at  Florida  State  University  or  97  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida  should  be  required  for  sponsored 

7Florida,  Letter  on  Faculty  Activity  Assignment  Form, 
pp.  11-51-52. 
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research.  The  total  of  595  in  the  SUS  at  the  average  four- 
quarter  salary  for  the  1974-75  academic  year  ($21,439)  would 
result  in  an  expenditure  of  $12,756,205.  The  budget  factors 
used  for  this  activity  should  be  fully  justifiable  and  ex- 
plainable in  terms  which  the  general  public  and  even  legis- 

g 

lators  can  understand.  Those  within  academia  have  little 
difficulty  understanding  the  requirement  for  some  level  of 
sponsored  research.  They  may  quarrel  about  why  economics 
does  not  qualify  for  more  or  why  letters  receives  such  a 
high  percentage,  for  example. 

The  ratio  of  research  to  instruction  at  individual  uni- 
versities could  be  questioned  on  the  grounds  of  the  stated 

9 

SUS  policy  of  equal  funding  for  comparable  programs.  Based 
on  a percentage  of  actual  research  compared  to  instruction 
(four-quarter  average)  for  the  1974-75  academic  year  the 
comparison  is  Florida  22  percent,  Florida  State  29  percent, 
Florida  A & M 13  percent,  South  Florida  17  percent,  Florida 
Atlantic  15  percent.  West  Florida  5 percent,  Florida  Tech- 
nological 9 percent,  Florida  International  8 percent,  and 
North  Florida  4 percent. 

Those  within  academia  would  understand  the  fact  that 
universities  with  Ph.D.  programs  are  likely  to  require  more 

g 

Lawrence,  pp . 147-148. 

Q 

Florida,  Change  by  Design,  p.  12. 
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research  oriented  faculty.  The  central  question  here  is 
should  the  budget  model  recognize  this  difference  in  a 
more  direct  fashion? 

The  public  service  analysis  in  Table  11  indicates  two 
possible  areas  for  improvement.  Neither  will  be  directly 
analyzed  in  this  study.  It  seems  logical,  however,  that  the 
universities  are  involving  their  faculty  in  more  public 
service  activities  than  the  SUS  office  considers  necessary, 
or  the  budget  model  should  authorize  a larger  number  of 
public  service  positions. 

Essentially  the  same  comments  made  concerning  public 
service  are  appropriate  for  academic  administration.  Public 
universities  are  cumbersome  and  difficult  to  manage  and  may 
require  more  administrators  than  the  current  Florida  SUS 
budget  model  provides. 

One  factor  that  should  be  considered  in  this  discussion 
is  the  possibility  of  erroneous  classification  within  those 
other  categories  of  faculty  effort.  No  empirical  evidence 
was  uncovered  in  this  study  on  this  subject.  Informal  dis- 
cussions with  responsible  academic  administrators  and  in- 
stitutional researchers  frequently  gave  attention  to  this 
problem.  Individual  perceptions  do  have  a tendency  to  enter 
into  classification  decisions.  What  one  individual  con- 
siders research  may- be  perceived  and  classified  as  public 
service  or  academic  administration  by  another  individual 
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even  though  the  formal  guidance  defines  these  terms.  In- 
formation theory  or  information  systems  theory  includes 
this  general  subject.  The  problem  is  obtaining  accurate 
information  which  is  correlated  with  the  requirement  for 
decision  making  involved. ^ The  tendency  is  for  intermedi- 
ate managers  and  even  production  workers,  who  have  to  report 
on  their  performance,  to  report  what  they  perceive  will  have 
a positive  impact  on  their  own  goal  attainment.  Part  of 
this  is  a communication  problem.  The  decision  makers  have 
not  convinced  the  reporters  of  the  exact  purpose  of  the 
data  accumulation.  If  there  are  options  in  classification 
or  allocation  between  alternative  categories,  and  doubts 
about  the  ultimate  utilization  of  the  data,  accuracy  may 
suffer.  The  best  approach  to  this  problem  appears  to  be 
to  develop  standards  for  all  outputs.  Then  comparisons  can 
be  made  of  inputs  and  outputs  and  variances  from  standard 
inputs  analyzed.* 11  This  technique  is  attractive  in  the  case 
of  higher  education,  but  may  not  be  operationally  feasible 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  standards. 

1(^Sam  E.  Scharff,  "The  Industrial  Engineer  and  the  Cost 
Accountant,"  National  Association  of  Accountants  Bulletin, 
No.  7,  Section  1;  George  P.  Schultz,  "Worker  Participation 
in  Production  Problems,"  Personnel , 29(3)  (1951),  209-210. 

11 


Horngren,  pp.  169-171. 


CHAPTER  V 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITY  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1974-75 

The  Data  Base 

There  was  much  difficulty  within  the  instructional  ac- 
tivity file.  Significant  portions  were  not  received  until 
Arpil  7,  1976  (see  Table  6,  Chapter  IV).  The  file  is  a vari- 
able length  file  and  therefore  evidently  more  difficult  to 
extract  data  from  since  the  exact  location  of  specific  items 
must  be  determined  for  each  report.  In  early  May,  1976,  it 
was  discovered  that  none  of  the  summer,  1974,  data  (received 
in  April,  1976)  was  usable  since  it  was  completely  incom- 
patible with  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarter  files. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  the  adjustment  factors 
discussed  previously  in  order  to  compute  a four-quarter 
average  which  would  be  compatible  with  the  faculty  data  in 
Chapter  IV.  This  adjustment  was  made  based  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  summer  quarter,  1973,  enrollment  at  each 
university  with  the  total  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters 
of  academic  year  1973-74.  All  of  the  winter  quarter  data 
for  South  Florida  were  recorded  without  discipline  category 
classification.  This  required  an  additional  adjustment 
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assuming  the  same  relative  distribution  by  discipline 
reported  in  the  other  quarters. 

There  were  also  some  classification  errors  that  were 
noted  as  the  data  were  analyzed.  Some  of  these  were  minor 
and  could  be  corrected.  An  example  is  that  Florida  A & M 
had  reported  FTE  faculty  assigned  to  the  engineering 
discipline  but  the  registrars'  data  in  the  instructional 
activity  file  indicated  no  classes  in  engineering.  Since 
Florida  A & M has  no  engineering  school,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  FTE  faculty  should  have  been  reported  in  engineer- 
ing technology.  There  were  also  a few  cases  where  the  in- 
structional activity  file  indicated  a small  number  of  student 
credit  hours  in  a discipline  where  there  had  been  no  FTE 
faculty  assigned  in  the  academic  assignment  file.  Part  of 
this  was  very  likely  caused  by  the  minor  problem  reported 
in  Chapter  IV  where  some  administrator's  FTEs  were  not 
classified  by  discipline  but  by  some  miscellaneous  numbers 
(see  Tables  7,  8,  and  9 in  Chapter  IV).  Since  this  only 
amounted  to  1.4  percent  of  the  total,  it  was  ignored.  All 
of  the  student  credit  hours  were  included,  however,  along 
with  the  FTE  faculty,  in  computing  overall  university  produc- 
tivities . 


Overall  Productivity  by  University 

Table  12  compares  the  overall  productivity  factors  in 
the  budget  document  with  the  actual  productivities  by 


State  University  Systems  of  Florida 

Budgeted  Productivity  Factors  by  University  and  Level  of  Instruction  Versus  Actual 
Productivity  Factors  (Student  Credit  Hours  per  FTE  Faculty  Member) 
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university  and  level  of  instruction  as  indicated  by  the  com- 
puter data.  One  of  the  major  problems  in  classification 
was  that  the  registrars'  reports  (instructional  activity 
file)  did  not  include  any  classification  of  courses  by  level. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  the  course  number  with  the  assumption 
that  all  courses  numbered  between  100  and  299  were  lower 
level  and  all  courses  numbered  between  300  and  499  were  upper 
level  courses.  There  was  no  way  to  discriminate  between  be- 
ginning graduate  and  advanced  graduate  courses.  In  analyzing 
this  problem  it  was  concluded  that  the  State  University  System 
office  must  have  some  method  of  discriminating  between  these 
courses  at  the  graduate  level.  After  many  discussions  with 
numerous  individuals  in  both  the  Management  Information  Sys- 
tems and  Planning  and  Analysis  Divisions  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity Systems  office,  it  was  discovered  that  no  such 
method  existed.  Productivity  factors  and  estimated  enroll- 
ments for  beginning  and  advanced  graduate  levels  had  been 
computed  from  the  level  of  the  student  enrolled  in  the 
courses,  rather  than  from  the  courses  themselves. 

In  other  words,  if  a beginning  graduate  student  enrolled 
in  any  500  level  or  higher  course  it  was  counted  for  be- 
ginning graduate  credit  even  if  the  course  were  numbered  at 
the  700  level.  An  advanced  graduate  student,  enrolled  in 
any  course  above  the  500  level,  increased  the  advanced 
graduate  credit  for  the  university.  An  official  of  the  SUS 
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office  stated  in  March  of  1976  in  a telephone  call  that 
elimination  of  the  distinction  between  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced graduate  levels  was  being  considered.  This  was  sub- 
sequently confirmed.**" 

It  was  decided  to  accumulate  graduate  credit  hours  from 
the  computer  and  adjust  the  figures  for  the  three  universi- 
ties with  advanced  graduate  programs  based  on  two  criteria. 
The  budgeted  data  would  be  adjusted  to  show  an  average 
productivity  based  on  the  budget  projections  of  advanced 
versus  beginning  graduate  student  credit  hours  proportion- 
ately for  each  university.  The  actual  data  would  use  this 
relationship  to  alter  the  graduate  productivity  and  consider 
the  percentage  of  actual  FTE  faculty  members  assigned  to 
advanced  graduate  instruction  versus  the  total  graduate  in- 
struction in  each  discipline.  It  seemed  logical  that  when  a 
faculty  member  was  assigned  to  an  advanced  graduate  course 
he  and  his  immediate  administrative  supervisor  must  have 
assumed  that  it  is  primarily  for  students  preparing  for  the 
Ph.D. 


Overall  Lower  Level  Productivity 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  12  that  overall  productivity 
experienced  was  higher  than  budgeted  productivity  at  the 


^Florida,  Education  and  General  Reallocation,  State 
University  System,  1975-76  (Tallahassee,  Florida:  n.p., 
1976) , Table  III . 
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lower  level.  This  could  be  correlated  with  the  fact  that 
only  87  percent  of  the  budgeted  lower  level  faculty  was 
actually  assigned  to  that  level  (Table  10) . This  does 
not  necessarily  correlate  for  every  university.  Florida  A & M 
for  instance  only  assigned  71  percent  of  earned  lower  level 
faculty  to  that  level  (Table  10)  and  productivity  decreased. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  budget  was  based 
on  28,800  student  credit  hours  (SCH)  for  Florida  A & M at 

2 

the  lower  level  and  only  24,024  SCH  were  actually  recorded. 
Table  13  indicates  that  the  overall  SCH  at  the  lower  level 
were  less  than  budgeted.  In  fact  overall  SCH  for  all  levels 
was  47,866  less  than  budgeted  (Table  13). 

Overall  Upper  Level  Productivity 

Table  12  also  shows  that  overall  productivity  at  the 
upper  level  was  higher  than  budgeted  (319.81  SCH  per  FTE 
faculty  member  actual  versus  290.74  budgeted).  This  is 
again  generally  correlated  by  Table  10  which  indicates 
76  percent  of  earned  FTE  faculty  were  assigned  to  the 
upper  level.  Both  Florida  A & M and  Florida  Atlantic 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  trend,  since  their  produc- 
tivities went  down.  Again,  this  could  be  caused  by  the 

2Florida,  1974-75  Allocation  of  the  Education  and  Gen- 
eral Lump  Sum  Appropriation,  Table  4. 
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significant  differences  in  actual  and  budgeted  SCH  (Florida 
A & M was  budgeted  based  on  22,155  SCH  and  actually  recorded 
only  20,360).  Florida  Atlantic  was  budgeted  based  on 
53,970  SCH  and  actually  recorded  only  33, 334. ^ Table  13 
again  confirms  a general  lowering  of  upper  level  SCHs  over 
the  budgeted  figures. 

Overall  Graduate  Level  Productivity 

Graduate  level  productivity  comparisons  are  affected 
by  the  inability  to  directly  measure  actual  advanced  gradu- 
ate SCH.  Table  10  indicates  that  154  percent  of  FTE  faculty 
earned  at  the  beginning  graduate  level  were  assigned.  Only 
66  percent  of  the  FTE  faculty  earned  at  the  advanced  gradu- 
ate level  were  assigned  (Table  8,  Chapter  IV).  Based  on 
the  State  University  System  as  a whole,  23  percent  of  total 
graduate  level  student  credit  hours  were  budgeted  at  the 

4 

advanced  graduate  level.  The  budget  computed  43  percent  of 
total  graduate  faculty  were  advanced  graduate.^  The  gradu- 
ate faculty  actually  assigned  to  advanced  graduate  classes 
was  23  percent  (Table  8,  Chapter  IV;  219.53  divided  by 
917.3).  This  is  exactly  the  same  percentage  as  that  of  the 
budgeted  advanced  graduate  students  to  the  total  graduate 

3 

Ibid.,  Tables  4 and  6. 

^Ibid . , Table  1 . 

5 

Ibid . , Table  16 . 


State  University  System  of  Florida  Academic  Year  1974-75, 
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students.  This  confirms  that  the  large  differences  in 
productivities  between  advanced  graduate  and  beginning  grad- 
uate are  not  effective  indicators  of  faculty  requirements 
for  those  levels. 

Overall  graduate  level  productivity  increased  over  that 
budgeted.  Table  13  shows  35,084  SCH  more  than  budgeted. 

Productivity  by  Discipline  Category 

Table  13  indicates  the  overall  variations  by  SCH  while 
Tables  14,  15,  and  16  provide  more  detail  on  the  range  of 
productivity  variations  from  university  to  university. 

Trends  are  difficult  to  discover  in  Table  13  due  to  the 
significant  decrease  in  overall  SCH  at  the  lower  and  upper 
levels  and  the  increase  at  the  graduate  level.  Notable, 
however,  is  architecture  and  environmental  design  where 
actual  SCHs  were  higher  than  budgeted  in  spite  of  the  gen- 
eral trend.  Biological  sciences  reversed  the  general  trend 
at  the  upper  level.  Engineering  increased  over  budgeted 
at  the  lower  level  but  lost  ground  at  the  graduate  level 
despite  the  general  increase  there.  Home  economics  increased 
at  upper  and  graduate  levels  because  of  the  addition  of  this 
program  at  Florida  International  University.  Law  decreased 
at  the  graduate  level  largely  because  of  disappointing  en- 
rollment at  Florida  State  University.  Enrollment  expected 
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was  5,280  SCH,6  actual  was  only  1,269  SCH.  Both  figures 
are  on  a four-quarter  average  basis.  Mathematics  increased 
at  the  lower  and  upper  levels  despite  the  overall  decreases 
in  enrollment. 

A general  conclusion  to  be  reached  by  analysis  of  Table 
13  is  that  predictions  by  discipline  category  based  on  the 
previous  year's  enrollment  are  uncertain. 

The  Range  of  Productivities  by  Discipline  Category 
from  University  to  University 

Most  crucial  to  this  study  is  the  analysis  of  the  usage 
of  productivities  by  discipline  category  from  university 
to  university. 

Just  analyzing  the  significant  disciplines  in  total 
SCH  in  Table  14  (lower  level)  discloses  some  interesting 
information.  All  five  lower  level  universities  had  better 
than  the  budgeted  productivity  for  biological  sciences 
even  though  overall  SCHs  were  less  than  budgeted  (Table  13). 
In  business  and  management  only  Florida  A & M had  a produc- 
tivity which  was  less  than  that  budgeted.  In  education 
overall  productivity  went  down  but  only  Florida  and  Florida 
State  had  lower  productivities  than  budgeted  (South  Florida 
402.51  and  Florida  Technological  421.98) . Note  the  wide 

6Ibid . , Table  3 . 


State  University  System  of  Florida,  Academic  Year  1974-75, 
Budgeted  Productivity  Compared  to  Actual  Productivity  by 
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range  in  engineering  even  though  overall  productivity  slightly 
increased.  It  is  also  apparent  that  Florida  Technological 
University  is  using  some  different  approach  to  teaching 
letters.  The  difference  in  SCH  between  the  two  extremes 
shown  is  slight  (3,806.41  SCH,  four-quarter  average,  at 
FTU  versus  3,942.38  SCH,  four-quarter  average  at  FAMU) . In 
mathematics  South  Florida  has  evidently  discovered  a method 
of  increasing  productivity  (Florida  is  also  above  the  aver- 
age productivity  with  631.48  SCH  per  FTE  faculty). 

A general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Table  14  is  that 
there  are  wide  variances  in  productivities  by  discipline 
category  from  university  to  university. 

At  the  upper  level  where  the  majority  of  the  workload 
occurs  (57.61)  percent  of  total  actual  as  indicated  in 
Table  13)  there  are  also  wide  variations  in  productivity 
by  discipline  category  from  university  to  university.  From 
the  right  hand  column  of  Table  15  it  is  apparent  that 
Florida  Atlantic  and  Florida  A & M are  having  difficulties 
at  this  level.  Overall  productivity  has  increased  over 
that  used  in  the  budget  despite  a substantial  loss  in  SCH 
(Table  13) . In  business  and  management  Florida  is  leading 
in  productivity  with  slightly  over  15  percent  of  the  total 
SCH  for  that  discipline. 

Again  the  significant  conclusion  is  that  there  are  wide 
variations  in  productivities  in  the  same  discipline  category 
from  university  to  university  at  the  upper  level. 


State  University  System  of  Florida,  Academic  Year  1974-75, 
Budgeted  Productivity  Compared  to  Actual  Productivity  by 
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Analysis  of  the  graduate  program, while  confused  by  the 
inability  to  segregate  the  advanced  graduate  courses,  pro- 
vided some  interesting  information.  If  the  budgeted  produc- 
tivity factors  had  included  those  for  the  advanced  graduate 
program  at  the  level  of  budgeted  advanced  graduate  credit 
hours,  they  would  have  been  considerably  lower.  The  overall 
budgeted  productivity  for  all  disciplines  would  have  been 
194.43  SCH  per  FTE  faculty  member  (23  percent  of  budgeted 
SCHs  were  for  advanced  graduate  and  77  percent  for  beginning 
graduate) . Advanced  graduate  productivity  was  budgeted  at 
90.23  SCH  and  beginning  graduate  for  225.57  SCH.^ 

The  actual  distribution  of  the  total  faculty  assigned 
to  graduate  classes  according  to  faculty  activity  reports 
was  24  percent  to  advanced  graduate  and  76  percent  to  be- 
ginning graduate  courses. 

The  actual  productivity  as  adjusted  shown  in  the  second 
column  in  Table  16  is  an  improvement  over  the  194.3  SCH  per 
FTE  faculty  as  shown  in  the  computation  above. 

Another  significant  finding  is  that  the  graduate  produc- 
tivity at  the  University  of  Florida  is  materially  influenced 
by  the  law  school.  If  the  law  school  productivity  is  not 
included  the  graduate  productivity  is  reduced  to  123.11  in- 
stead of  the  219.85  shown  in  Table  12. 

7 

Florida,  1974-75  Allocation  of  the  Education  and  Gen- 
eral Lump  Sum  Appropriation,  Tables  1 and  13. 
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The  fact  that  the  budget  procedure  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity System  office  has  been  using  weighted  average  produc- 
tivities as  a basis  for  allocating  instructional  resources  is 
a two-edged  sword.  Table  16  illustrates  that  large  programs 
with  low  productivity  (such  as  education  at  Florida)  tend  to 
reduce  the  weighted  average  productivity  and  therefore  re- 
sult in  more  instructional  resources  being  allocated.  Con- 
versely small  programs  with  high  productivity  (such  as  area 
studies  at  South  Florida)  tend  to  increase  productivity 
and  reduce  the  instructional  resources  allocated.  The  wide 
variations  in  productivities  in  essentially  similar  disci- 
pline programs  raises  a serious  question  as  to  whether  al- 
location of  instructional  resources  should  be  by  discipline 
categories.  A more  detailed  analysis  was  made  of  the  lower 
and  upper  level  undergraduate  productivities  by  discipline 
category.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  included  in 
Tables  17  and  18. 

Table  17  provides  this  information  for  all  disciplines 
for  all  universities  with  lower  undergraduate  level  programs. 
While  the  subject  matter  in  general  may  be  similar,  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  there  are  distinct  differences  in 
the  results.  These  differences  must  be  attributable  to 
factors  other  than  the  environmental  requirements  of  the 
discipline  itself. 

Table  18  provides  productivity  information  at  the  upper 
undergraduate  level  for  those  five  disciplines  which  employed 


State  University  of  Florida  Actual  Productivity  Factors, 
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1974,  Tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  13,  and  15. 

Actual  - Florida,  Computer  Data  Files  of  Instructional  Activity  and  Academic  Assignment,  Academic 
Year  1974-75  (provided  by  Information  Services  Office,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  1975). 
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the  most  faculty  members  at  that  level  (Table  7,  Chapter  IV) . 
Again,  there  is  strong  evidence  of  relatively  wide  vari- 
ability within  disciplines  from  university  to  university. 
These  five  disciplines  were  not  only  the  largest  in  total 
faculty  utilization  throughout  the  system  (61  percent)  they 
represented  a substantial  portion  of  the  total  faculty  utili- 
zation at  each  university  as  evidenced  by  the  percentages 
shown  in  Table  18. 

Since  there  is  such  wide  variance  in  the  productivi- 
ties experienced,  are  the  assumptions  made  by  the  model  used 
for  instructional  resource  allocation  in  1974-75  valid? 

There  was  no  evidence  in  the  data  analyzed  in  this  study 
that  the  discipline  being  taught  establishes  a student  to 
faculty  ratio  that  is  different  from  that  of  other  disci- 
plines. The  differences  in  productivities  by  discipline 
category  from  university  to  university  must  result  from 
factors  existing  at  the  individual  university. 

Level  of  Instruction  Classification  Problems 

Analysis  of  the  budget  model,  the  budget  allocations 
and  the  actual  data  on  academic  assignments  (FTE  faculty 
assigned  by  discipline  category  and  level  of  instruction) 
and  instructional  activity  (SCHs  enrolled  by  discipline 
category  and  level  of  instruction)  disclosed  some  significant 
classification  problems. 
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One  problem  has  to  do  with  level  of  instruction.  Even 
considering  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  distinction 
between  advanced  graduate  and  beginning  graduate,  a problem 
exists  at  the  undergraduate  level.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  continued  distinction  between  the 
lower  undergraduate  level  and  the  upper  undergraduate  level. 
The  State  of  Florida  has  established  twenty-eight  public 
community  or  junior  colleges  whose  instruction  is  limited  to 
the  lower  undergraduate  level  (freshman  and  sophomore).  The 
classification  of  level  of  courses  as  lower  or  upper  under- 
graduate has  been  a serious  problem  since  1971  when  a pro- 

g 

ject  was  established  for  Statewide  Common  Course  Numbering. 
The  reference  page  numbers  provide  a history  of  the  project 
beginning  with  the  adoption  of  the  principles  by  the  Com- 
munity College  Council  of  Presidents  on  August  29,  1971, 
and  the  State  University  System  (Council  of  Academic  Affairs) 
on  September  23,  1971. 

There  have  been  considerable  problems  in  completing 
this  Common  Course  Numbering  Project.  One  of  the  basic 
problems  has  been  the  first  digit  in  a course  number  which 
indicates  the  level  of  the  course.  The  reference  manual 
includes  this  information: 

g 

Florida,  Discipline  Task  Force  Manual,  Department  of 
Education  Statewide  Common  Course  Designation  and  Numbering 
System  (Tallahassee,  Florida:  n.p.,  1974),  pp . B-2-1  through 

B— 2-3 . 
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Upon  reviewing  the  Community  College  Course 
Numbering  Conversions,  it  was  apparent  that  courses 
designated  as  at  the  300  or  400  level  in  some  public 
senior  level  institutions  are  also  offered  in  some 
community  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  a review  of 
senior  institutions  catalogs  reveals  that  they  are  not 
consistent  in  their  designation  of  levels  for  given 
courses;  that  is,  some  senior  institutions  offer  a 
given  course  at  the  300  level  and  some  senior  institu- 
tions offer  the  same  course  at  the  200  level.  There 
exists  belief  in  some  quarters,  that  senior  institu- 
tions have  raised  levels  of  courses  to  gain  higher 
levels  of  funding.  . . . Given  the  dual  significance 

the  first  digit  and  the  absence  of  any  rational  guide- 
lines, it  seems  apparent  that  many  highly  subjective 
decisions  are  being  made  concerning  course  equiva- 
lencies. Registrars  are  confronted  by  this  problem 
constantly.  Some  students  are  victimized  by  the 
practices  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  the  first 
digit . 9 

This  problem  has  been  evidenced  several  times  in  the 
analysis  of  the  actual  data  from  the  1974-75  academic  year. 

It  was  necessary  to  obtain  copies  of  all  of  the  catalogs 
or  bulletins  from  the  nine  state  universities  in  an  attempt 
to  discover  some  of  the  facts. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  now  that  the  nine  state  universities  are 
charging  different  tuition  rates  for  lower  level,  upper  level, 
and  graduate  level  courses  beginning  in  the  fall  quarter, 
1976. 10  Generally  for  Florida  students  there  will  be  a 


9Ibid.,  pp.  E-4-2,  E-4-3 , and  E-4-5. 

10Florida,  Minutes  of  Board  of  Regents  Meeting,  March  1, 
1976,  Pensacola,  Florida  (Tallahassee,  Florida:  n.p.,  1976), 

pp.  7-8. 
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difference  of  $1.50  per  credit  hour  between  lower  and  upper 
levels.  Non-Florida  students  will  pay  $12  per  credit  hour 
more  for  an  upper  level  course.  The  most  obvious  symptom 
of  this  problem  exists  at  the  four  universities  who  ostensibly 
have  no  lower  level  programs.  The  following  discussion  re- 
sults from  an  analysis  of  this  situation. 


The  Upper  Division  University 


The  following  is  a quotation  from  the  Comprehensive 
Development  Plan  (CODE)  of  the  State  University  System  of 
Florida . 


When  the  Division  of  Community  Colleges  was 
established  in  1957,  Junior  College  graduates  were 
expected  to  be  major  input  factors  to  the  state  uni- 
versities at  the  junior  level.  The  logical  kind  of 
university  to  add  to  an  expanding  system,  therefore, 
seemed  to  be  the  upper  division  university  without 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes.  Instead  of  increasing 
the  number  of  traditionally  conceived  universities, 
whose  first  two  years  would  in  a large  measure  be  a 
duplication  of  lower  division  programs,  the  State 
University  System  decided  to  add  upper  division  in- 
stitutions in  order  to  utilize  more  effectively  the 
output  of  Florida's  extensive  community  college 
structure  .... 

The  upper  division  universities  in  Florida  are 
attempting  to  build  special  programs  in  partnership 
with  junior  colleges  in  order  to  provide  junior 
college  graduates  with  opportunity  to  complete  the 
baccalaureate  degree. H 


11 


Florida,  Comprehensive  Development  Plan,  pp.  11-12. 


The  interpretation  of  what  was  meant  by  the  phrase 
"without  freshman  and  sophomore  classes"  could  be  either 
that  all  students  would  be  juniors  or  higher  or  that  no 
lower  division  level  classes  would  be  offered  in  competition 
with  the  junior  colleges  supported  by  state  funds.  They 
infer  that  the  upper  division  university  will  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  operate  and  will  reduce  overall  higher  education 
resource  requirements  in  comparison  to  establishing  full 
four-year  universities.  The  largest  of  the  upper  division 
universities,  Florida  International  University  (FIU),  opened 
in  Miami  in  1972.  The  1974  budget  for  the  SUS  estimated 
enrollment  at  FIU  in  that  academic  year  to  be  5,435  full  time 
equivalent  students  and  allocated  413  total  faculty  after 
distribution  of  the  SUS  reserve.  Florida  Technological 
University  (FTU ) , on  the  other  hand,  was  estimated  to  have 
an  enrollment  of  5,139  full  time  equivalent  students  and 

was  allocated  341  total  faculty  after  distribution  of  the 
12 

SUS  reserve. 

This  meant  that  for  a difference  of  296  students,  FIU 
was  allocated  72  more  faculty  numbers  than  FTU.  As  part  of 
the  current  study,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  catalogs  of 
the  two  universities,  with  the  objective  of  assessing  this 

12Florida,  1974-75  Allocation  of  the  Education  and  Gen- 
eral Lump  Sum  Appropriation,  Tables  8,  9,  and  16. 
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situation.  It  was  discovered  that  although  FIU  required 
students  to  have  sixty  semester  hours  or  ninety  quarter 
hours  in  higher  education  credits,  there  was  ample  opportun- 
ity for  students  to  take  prerequisite  courses  at  FIU  to 
qualify  for  a degree  even  though  these  courses  could  have 
been  taken  at  the  lower  level  at  the  five  four-year  under- 
graduate institutions  and  were  available  at  junior  colleges 
including  Miami-Dade  Junior  College,  which  is  only  a few 
minutes'  drive  from  FIU.  Since  FIU  is  an  upper  division 
university,  all  of  these  duplicate  courses  are  numbered  300 
or  400  instead  of  100  or  200,  as  they  are  at  the  four-year 
universities.  A total  of  118  courses  were  discovered  in 
the  1974-75  catalog  which  were  listed  in  the  catalog  of  the 
University  of  Florida  (UF)  at  the  100  or  200  level.  Most 
of  these  courses  are  also  offered  at  FTU  at  the  100  or  200 
level.  The  University  of  Florida  was  used  for  comparison 
purposes  because  FIU  has  some  programs  not  offered  at  FTU. 
Most  of  the  courses  identified  at  FIU  included  in  their 
description  beginning,  introduction,  basic,  principles, 
elementary,  or  survey.  In  many  of  the  cases  there  were  no 
lower  division  courses  shown  on  the  degree  requirements  in 
the  FIU  catalog.  In  some  cases  courses  were  listed  as 
required  at  the  lower  division  but  it  was  explained  that 
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they  could  be  taken  at  FIU  if  the  student  was  willing  to 

13 

stay  at  FIU  longer  than  two  years. 

As  a result,  except  for  the  requirement  for  a certain 

number  of  basic  hours,  a student  can  obtain  the  prerequisite 

lower  level  course  requirements  for  his  major  at  FIU  even 

though  some  are  considered  lower  division  courses  at  other 

four-year  universities.  They  are  also  offered  at  Miami-Dade 

Junior  College  only  a few  miles  away.  The  allocation  model 

of  the  SUS  provides  more  faculty  members  per  student  in 

upper  division  courses  than  lower  division  courses  (an 

average  for  all  disciplines  of  19.38  versus  26.40  students 

14 

per  faculty  member) . FIU  is  being  budgeted  for  courses  at 
the  upper  level  rate  when  these  courses  are  by  content 
lower  level  courses.  The  courses  involved  cover  most  of 
the  basic  discipline  categories  including  accounting,  biology, 
computer  and  information  sciences,  physical  sciences,  let- 
ters, fine  and  applied  arts,  mathematics,  philosophy,  social 
sciences,  psychology,  foreign  languages,  and  communications. 
The  individual  courses  are  listed  in  the  FIU  catalog  immedi- 
ately after  the  undergraduate  program  requirement  listings 
in  the  last  footnote  reference. 

13Florida,  Catalog,  Florida  International  University, 
pp . 45,  50,  53,  58,  61,  66,  74,  96,  103,  117,  128,  141,  152, 
163,  168,  178,  184,  186,  338. 

14Florida,  1974-75  Allocation  of  the  Education  and  Gen- 
eral Lump  Sum  Appropriation,  Table  13. 
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To  further  investigate  the  extent  of  this  problem  a 
computer  analysis  was  made  of  the  total  number  of  different 
courses  offered  in  certain  discipline  categories  in  the  fall 
quarter,  1974.  The  upper  level  was  used  to  make  a comparison 
of  the  possible  impact  of  lower  level  courses  being  offered 
at  the  upper  level  at  the  upper  level  only  universities. 

In  business  and  management  at  the  upper  level,  Florida 
offered  fifty-nine  different  courses  and  Florida  Interna- 
tional offered  eighty-two  different  courses.  Florida  Tech- 
nological with  approximately  the  same  enrollment  as  Florida 
International  offered  forty-eight  different  business  and 
management  courses  at  the  upper  level. 

In  fine  and  applied  arts  Florida  offered  fifty-five 
different  courses  at  the  upper  level  and  Florida  Interna- 
tional sixty-five  different  courses.  Florida  Technological 
offered  only  thirty-six  different  courses  in  fine  and 
applied  arts. 

In  psychology  Florida  offered  twenty-two  different 
courses  at  the  upper  level  and  Florida  International  seventy- 
five  different  courses.  Florida  Technological  offered 
twenty-one  different  courses  at  the  upper  level. 

The  fact  that  FIU  was  used  as  an  example  in  the  above 
discussion  is  not  a criticism  of  the  administration  there. 

A similar  situation  exists  at  the  other  upper  level  universi- 
ties, but  not  to  the  same  extent  since  they  have  smaller 
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enrollments.  The  four-year  universities  are  not  free  of  in- 
consistencies either.  The  University  of  North  Florida  is 
an  exception.  Although  there  are  a few  courses  duplicating 
lower  level  requirements,  in  most  cases  the  catalog  states 
"These  courses  will  not  be  offered  at  the  University  of 

15 

North  Florida  and  must  be  taken  at  the  community  college." 

The  University  of  Florida  offers  no  lower  level  courses  in 
statistics  and  computer  and  information  sciences,  for 
example,  while  Florida  Technological  University  has  several 
lower  level  courses  in  those  disciplines  with  almost  identi- 
cal descriptions  to  300  level  courses  in  those  disciplines 
in  the  UF  catalog. 

Discipline  Classification  Discrepancies 

During  the  analysis  of  the  course  descriptions  at  the 
various  universities  to  confirm  the  situation  discussed  im- 
mediately above,  it  appeared  that  there  might  be  some  gen- 
eral discrepancies  in  the  classification  of  courses  by 
discipline  category.  As  an  example,  the  University  of 
Florida,  University  of  South  Florida,  and  Florida  Techno- 
logical University  offer  courses  in  technology  and  yet  there 
are  no  allocations  for  this  discipline  category  in  the  budget 
nor  are  there  any  faculty  members  shown  on  academic  assignment 

1 5 

Florida,  Catalog,  University  of  North  Florida,  1974- 
1975  (Jacksonville,  Florida:  n.p.,  1974),  p.  121. 
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computer  tapes  for  that  discipline  category  (see  Tables  7 
and  8) . Several  other  similar  apparent  discrepancies 
were  noted  including  interdisciplinary  studies,  where  no 
budget  allocations  were  made  but  significant  numbers  of 
faculty  members  were  actually  used  (see  Table  7).  A sam- 
pling of  actual  course  numbers  was  taken  from  the  various 
catalogs  and  checked  with  the  computer  data  on  student 
enrollment  for  academic  year  1974-75  to  discover  if  there 
were  other  significant  classification  discrepancies.  In 
addition  to  the  two  disciplines  mentioned  above,  courses 
in  social  sciences,  physical  sciences,  computer  and  in- 
formation systems,  mathematics,  home  economics,  library 
science,  health  professions,  and  communications  were  in- 
cluded in  the  sample.  It  also  included  those  courses 
and  disciplines  where  there  were  differences  in  adminis- 
trative arrangements  from  university  to  university  within 
the  SUS.  For  instance,  economics  is  part  of  the  College 
of  Social  Sciences  at  Florida  State  University  rather 
than  the  College  of  Business  as  it  is  at  most  of  the  other 
universities.  According  to  the  discipline  classifica- 
tion system  used  by  the  SUS,  economics  is  classified 
as  part  of  the  social  sciences  discipline.  The  disci- 
pline category  classifications  used  were  developed  by 
the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
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Systems,  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Educa- 

. • 16 
tion . 

The  sampling  accomplished  was  done  only  in  cases  where 
it  was  apparent  from  the  data  that  there  were  obvious 
opportunities  to  make  classification  errors.  There  are 
very  likely  other  discipline  category  classification  prob- 
lems which  were  not  obvious  enough  to  be  included  in  the 
sample.  Each  general  subject  area  will  be  covered  separately. 

Economics  was  one  of  the  areas  sampled  since  the  eco- 
nomics department  is  administratively  assigned  to  business 
and  management  at  five  of  the  nine  universities  and  to 
arts  or  social  sciences  at  the  other  four  universities. 

The  descriptive  category  structure  used  by  the  SUS  classi- 
fies economics  in  social  sciences.  In  the  computerized 
instructional  activity  file  for  academic  year  1974-75, 

Florida  Technological,  South  Florida,  and  North  Florida 
classified  economics  courses  in  the  business  and  management 
discipline . 

Communications  was  also  sampled.  According  to  the  SUS 
model,  communications  consists  of  courses  in  communications 
general,  journalism,  radio/TV,  advertising,  and  communica- 
tion media.  North  Florida,  Florida  Atlantic,  Florida  A & M, 

16Warren  W.  Gulko,  Program  Classification  Structure 
(Boulder,  Colorado:  National  Center  for  Higher  Education 

Management,  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion, 1972),  pp.  85-91. 
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and  Florida  International  University  classify  these  courses 
under  letters.  The  other  five  universities  classify  these 
courses  under  communications. 

Computer  and  information  sciences  was  sampled.  This 
discipline  includes  computer  and  information  sciences,  in- 
formation sciences,  data  processing,  computer  programming, 
and  systems  analysis.  Florida  State,  Florida  International, 
and  North  Florida  classify  these  courses  in  the  mathematics 
discipline,  Florida  A & M under  letters.  The  other  five 
universities  classify  these  courses  properly  under  computer 
and  information  systems. 

Public  affairs  and  service  was  the  last  discipline 
sampled.  This  classification  includes  community  services, 
public  administration,  parks  and  recreation  management, 
social  work  and  helping  services  (other  than  clinical  social 
work),  law  enforcement  and  corrections,  and  international 
public  service.  There  was  a variety  of  evidence  to  evalu- 
ate here.  There  is  obviously  some  overlap  between  this 
discipline  and  political  science  which  the  model  includes 
in  social  sciences.  Florida  A & M,  North  Florida,  and  South 
Florida  reported  no  courses  classified  as  public  affairs 
and  service  yet  all  three  catalogs  listed  courses  such  as 
public  administration  under  the  political  science  category 
with  the  social  sciences  college.  The  other  six  universi- 
ties did  classify  some  courses  as  public  affairs  and  service. 
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The  conclusion  reached  from  the  sampling  done  was  that 
the  administrative  arrangements  had  an  influence  on  the  way 
particular  courses  were  classified  by  discipline  category. 
These  classification  discrepancies  reduce  the  validity  of 
the  productivities  computed  for  the  disciplines  involved 
if  you  agree  that  the  courses  offered  in  different  disci- 
plines require  different  student-faculty  ratios  for  instruc- 
tion . 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
General  Observations 

The  subject  of  political  influence  on  decisions  concern- 
ing postsecondary  education  resource  allocation  in  Florida 
has  not  been  mentioned  to  this  point.  By  no  means  does 
this  indicate  that  political  implications  do  not  have  a 
significant  influence  on  the  institutional  arrangements  and 
ultimate  allocation  of  resources.  The  exact  impact  is  diffi- 
cult to  quantify  because  of  the  absence  of  evidential  ma- 
terial which  can  be  specifically  identified  with  a political 
source . 

Universities  and  junior  or  community  colleges  have  a 
geographical  location  in  a political  subdivision  with  the 
resultant  constituency  and  elected  representatives.  They 
also  have  staff,  students,  alumni,  and  the  families  associ- 
ated with  them.  The  mature  universities  in  Florida,  al- 
though strongly  political  through  their  law,  medical,  and 
agricultural  school  graduates,  plus  the  athletic  teams  have 
struggled  to  maintain  a fair  allocation  of  the  resources 
which  they  have  been  required  to  share  to  some  extent  with 
the  six  new  universities  established  since  1960. 
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The  decision  to  establish  six  new  and  separate  uni- 
versities in  Florida  with  the  same  general  objectives  of 
program  standards  could  be  questioned  on  economic  or  edu- 
cational grounds.  There  were  other  alternatives  available. 
Lack  of  evidence  makes  it  impractical  to  prove  that  the 
rising  political  influence  in  the  metropolitan  areas  ruled 
out  serious  consideration  of  the  other  alternatives.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  decision  on  equal  standards  for 
comparable  programs  will  be  revised.  The  conclusion  is  that 
a politically  palatable  compromise  on  the  allocation  of 
resources  will  be  sought  from  year  to  year. 

The  above  comment  on  political  influence  is  to  point 
out  that  it  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  It  has  been  given  no 
specific  weight  in  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  adequately  measure  its  direction 
and  strength. 

The  objectives  of  effective  allocation  and  efficient 
utilization  of  scarce  resources  is  a fundamental  part  of 
economic  theory  and  philosophy.  Higher  education  is  facing 
an  increasing  crisis  which  it  has  been  able  to  successfully 
avoid  for  the  most  part  in  the  past.  The  Carnegie  and  Ford 
Foundation  studies  and  other  basic  research  on  this  subject 
cited  in  Chapters  II  and  III  suggest  that  there  are  limits 
to  the  subsidies  that  legislators,  taxpayers,  and  private 
contributors  are  willing  to  provide.  There  must  be  more 
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efficient  utilization  of  the  resources  allocated  and  at  the 
same  time  an  improvement  in  the  capability  of  explaining  in 
more  detail  what  resources  are  required  and  the  specific 
reasons  for  the  requirement. 

The  knowledge  should  be  available  within  higher  edu- 
cation to  work  out  an  economic  solution.  Perhaps  the  first 
step  is  to  adopt  an  objective  of  improved  utilization  of 
instructional  resources  and  then  design  a responsibility 
accounting  or  information  system  which  will  provide  adminis- 
trators with  self  motivation  which  will  be  congruent  with 
the  overall  system  goals. ^ 

It  would  seem  more  rational  for  academicians  to  ac- 
tively pursue  economic  solutions  themselves  rather  than  hav- 
ing the  hard  decisions  of  financing  forced  on  them  in  detail 

by  outsiders,  with  less  knowledge  of  their  educational  im- 

2 

pact.  Administrators  of  higher  education  will  need  to 
improve  their  ability  to  explain  resource  requirements  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  public  by  using  logic  and  reason, 
rather  than  simply  threatening  to  cut  back  enrollments  or 

^Robert  Anthony,  Management  Accounting  (3rd  ed . : 
Homewood,  Illinois:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  1964),  p.  352; 

Robert  Anthony,  "Cost  Concepts  for  Control,"  Accounting 
Review,  32  (April  1957),  234;  Edwin  H.  Caplin,  "Behavioral 
Assumptions  of  Management  Accounting,"  Accounting  Review, 

41  (July  1966) , 496-509 . 

2 

Trow,  pp . 107-109;  Lawrence,  pp . 147-148. 
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seriously  reduce  the  quality  of  the  education  offered,  if 

3 

requested  funds  are  not  provided. 

General  Philosophy  on  Conclusions 
and  Recommendations 

The  discussion  of  the  political  influences  on  decisions 
in  higher  education  resource  allocations  in  Florida  was 
one  indication  of  the  limitations  on  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  this  study.  Certain  assumptions  will  be 
made . 

1.  The  institutional  arrangements  presently  existing 
will  continue  to  exist  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

There  will  be  nine  state  universities.  Five  of  those 
universities  will  include  freshman  and  sophomores. 

Four  universities  will  begin  with  students  who  have 
come  from  junior  or  community  colleges  or  have  trans- 
ferred from  other  universities. 

2.  The  current  policy  of  equal  resources  for  comparable 
programs  will  continue.  This  means  that  no  university 
will  be  given  additional  resources  specifically  to 
differentiate  it  from  the  other  universities  in  any 
particular  program. 

3.  The  current  policy  of  allowing  university  adminis- 
trators maximum  flexibility  on  the  use  of  instructional 

^St.  Petersburg  Times  (May  11,  1975)  , p,  13B;  Pensacola 
Journal  (January  10,  1976),  p.  2B. 
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resources  assigned,  within  programs  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  will  continue.  This  does  not  mean 
that  this  is  the  best  policy  necessarily.  It  only 
recognizes  that  the  existing  situation  is  likely  to 
continue . 

4.  The  State  University  System  office  will  act  as 
overall  administrative  headquarters  for  carrying  out 
Board  of  Regents  policy. 

5.  The  Legislature  will  determine  the  total  amount 
of  resources  to  be  allocated,  and  may  take  more  and 
more  direct  control  over  specific  policy  matters. 

The  Problem  of  Complexity  in  the 
Current  Allocation  Model 

The  previous  chapters  have  discussed  in  detail  the 
allocation  model  used  during  the  1974-75  budget  year.  It 
is  a complex  model  consisting  of  several  individual  compo- 
nents which  may  cause  administrators  and  faculty  members  to 
be  motivated  to  take  action  in  certain  directions  in  their 
daily  activities,  in  response. 

One  of  those  components  is  discipline  categories.  The 
model  assumes  that  each  university  is  so  completely  indi- 
vidual that  the  allocation  of  instructional  resources  must 
recognize  the  differences  in  existing  discipline  categories. 
The  general  assumption  behind  this  use  of  discipline 
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categories  is  that  different  disciplines  require  different 
environmental  conditions  for  instruction  and  therefore  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  faculty  per  student  or  student  credit 
hour.  Once  this  assumption  is  made  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a predicted  enrollment  base  by  discipline  category  and 
divide  it  by  a discipline  category  productivity  factor 
which  is  supposedly  based  on  the  immediate  past  year's  ex- 
perience in  faculty  members  per  student  in  that  discipline 
category,  at  each  level  of  instruction. 

The  other  major  parameter  in  the  present  complex  model 
is  level  of  instruction.  The  assumption  is  made  that  the 
environmental  conditions  for  instruction  as  to  the  ratio 
of  faculty  per  student  or  student  credit  hour  varies  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  level  of  instruction  of  the  course. 
There  was  some  confusion  evidenced  at  the  advanced  graduate 
level  as  to  whether  it  is  the  level  of  the  course  which  is 
critical  to  the  difference  in  environment  or  the  level  of 
the  students  in  the  course.  Looking  at  this  situation  logi- 
cally results  in  a generalization  that  as  the  level  of  the 
course  material  increases  more  theoretical  or  abstract  ideas 
must  be  covered.  Coverage  of  these  more  theoretical  or 
abstract  ideas  requires  more  direct  interpersonal  communica- 
tion between  the  teacher  and  the  student  as  well  as  between 
student  and  student.  The  learning  takes  place  at  the  higher 
levels  on  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  strength  and 
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weaknesses  of  these  theoretical  and  abstract  concepts 
rather  than  from  demonstration  by  the  teacher  as  to  how  they 
are  applied. 

While  the  above  discussion  is  partially  based  on  per- 
sonal observation,  it  is  meant  to  be  a statement  in  summary 
of  the  rationale  included  in  the  rather  general  assumption 
made  in  higher  education  practice  and  in  the  literature  on 

the  subject,  that  the  student-teacher  ratio  should  be  lower 

4 

as  the  level  of  instruction  increases. 

The  logic  of  this  argument  seems  to  be  the  strongest 
at  the  graduate  level  versus  the  undergraduate  level.  The 
individuals  who  continue  on  to  these  levels  are  usually 
selected  by  the  application  of  criteria  based  on  previously 
demonstrated  academic  performance  and  testing.  At  one  time 
it  could  have  been  said  that  this  also  applied  to  those 
admitted  to  colleges  and  universities  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  While  there  may  be  some  isolated  situations,  mostly 
related  to  where  the  high  school  graduate  begins  his  higher 
education,  for  the  most  part,  at  least  in  Florida,  every 
high  school  diploma  holder  can  enter  higher  education  if 
he  or  she  so  desires. 

The  preliminary  discussion  of  this  subject  at  this 
point  will  be  considered  within  the  framework  of  the 

^Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  The  More 
Effective  Use  of  Resources,  pp.  1-26. 
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assumptions  made  above.  It  has  already  been  decided  that  in 
Florida  the  level  of  instruction  makes  a decided  difference 
in  the  environmental  conditions  required  for  instruction. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  established  twenty-eight  public 
junior  or  community  colleges  whose  instruction  is  limited 
to  the  lower  undergraduate  level.  Tuition  rates  and  workload 
of  faculty  is  different  in  those  institutions  than  it  is  at 
the  nine  state  universities.  Additionally  there  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  five  state  universities  with  lower  level 
programs  and  the  four  designed  with  the  original  objective  of 
beginning  with  courses  at  the  upper  undergraduate  level. 

There  will  be  different  tuition  rates  per  credit  hour  charged 
to  a student  enrolling  in  a lower  level  course  than  if  an 
upper  level  course  is  enrolled  in. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded  that  a resource  require- 
ment difference  is  recognized  by  level  of  instruction. 

Recommendation  on  the  Elimination  of  Discipline 
Category  from  the  Budget  Allocation  Model 

The  State  University  System  of  Florida  should  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  discipline  categories  as  one  of  the  vari- 
ables for  allocating  instructional  resources  to  the  nine 
state  universities. 

The  evidence  in  this  study  indicates  that  budgeted 
allocation  by  discipline  category  varies  significantly  from 
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the  actual  utilization  by  discipline  category.  There  are 
also  wide  variances  in  productivities  in  actual  use  by 
discipline  category  from  university  to  university.  Thirdly 
the  definition  and  classification  by  discipline  category 
is  obviously  not  standardized.  There  are  variations  in 
deciding  what  subject  matter  should  be  included  in  a particu- 
lar discipline  category  from  university  to  university.  One 
only  has  to  look  at  university  catalogs  to  determine  that  the 
requirements  for  a degree  as  a major  in  a discipline  vary 
widely.  Why  then  assume  that  everyone  means  the  same  thing 
by  the  term  business  and  management  or  communications,  or 
even  letters?  The  classification  problems  outlined  in 
Chapter  V indicate  that  there  are  significant  differences 
of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Even  if  educators  could  agree  on  standardized  defini- 
tions for  discipline  classifications,  the  wide  variance  in 
productivities  within  the  reported  discipline  categories 
in  the  1974-75  academic  year  indicates  that  there  are  some 
critical  intrainstitutional  factors  involved  in  the  deci- 
sions on  utilizing  resources  which  will  not  be  solved  by 
the  use  of  the  current  system. 

The  discussion  in  Chapter  III  of  the  subject  of  disci- 
pline category  as  a major  component  of  the  allocation 
model  pointed  to  the  lack  of  empirical  evidence  to  support 
different  class  sizes  by  discipline  taught.  Secondary 
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education  certainly  does  not  consider  different  class  sizes 
based  on  the  subject  matter  being  taught. 

Then  why  is  discipline  category  a major  component  of 
the  allocation  model  in  the  State  University  System  in 
Florida?  The  two  assumptions  that  must  support  this  use 
are 

1.  There  are  significant  differences  in  the  optimal 
instructional  environment,  on  the  average,  between 
disciplines,  which  require  different  average  class 
sizes,  and 

2.  The  discipline  categories  that  students  will 
enroll  in  at  specific  universities  can  be  predicted 
in  advance  with  relative  accuracy. 

The  first  assumption  is  not  supported  by  the  data  in 
Tables  14,  15,  and  16  in  Chapter  V.  These  tables  indicate 
the  wide  variances  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  produc- 
tivities in  all  disciplines  at  all  levels  of  instruction. 
Tables  17  and  18  in  Chapter  V show  even  stronger  evidence 
by  indicating  not  only  the  range  of  variability  but  the 
individual  variability  from  university  to  university. 

Table  18  is  particularly  significant  since  the  upper  level 
is  assigned  a majority  of  the  FTE  faculty  in  instruction 
(Table  7,  Chapter  IV).  Table  18  indicates  that  education, 
which  may  be  one  of  the  easier  disciplines  to  define  and 
classify,  has  a significantly  varying  pattern  of  productivity 
at  each  of  the  nine  individual  universities. 
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The  second  assumption  concerning  the  ability  to  predict 
student  enrollment  by  discipline  category  for  individual 
universities  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  in  this  study. 
Chapter  V discusses  several  examples  of  the  differences  be- 
tween budgeted  and  actual  student  credit  hours  by  discipline 
category  at  individual  universities.  Table  13  in  Chapter  V 
indicates  the  differences  within  the  State  University  System 
as  a whole  between  budgeted  and  actual  student  credit  hours 
by  discipline  category. 

What  explanation  is  there  for  the  wide  variations  in 
productivity  factors  by  discipline  category  from  university 
to  university?  Why  is  the  first  assumption  above  not  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  within  the  State  University  System 
of  Florida  in  academic  year  1974-75?  The  wide  variety  in 
productivity  within  a particular  discipline  from  university 
to  university  must  be  explainable  by  a combination  of  fac- 
tors: the  number  of  students  expected,  the  number  of  stu- 

dents actually  enrolled,  the  number  of  faculty  members 
available  in  the  discipline;  the  perception  of  administrators 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  discipline  to  the  overall  uni- 
versity's programs;  the  perception  of  the  faculty  as  to 
the  different  number  of  courses  required  to  be  offered  in 
that  discipline;  and  differences  in  perception  as  to  what 
the  optimum  relationship  of  students  or  student  credit  hours 
per  faculty  member  should  be  for  different  courses  at 


different  levels. 
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These  factors  are  combined  in  different  relationships 
at  each  university  because  of  the  differences  in  conditions, 
policies,  philosophies,  and  motivations  of  the  individual 
administrative  decision  makers  there.  The  individual  uni- 
versities obviously  do  not  consider  the  system-wide  produc- 
tivity factors  as  a requirement  in  determining  the  actual 
utilization  of  faculty  members.  Tables  7,  8,  and  9 in 
Chapter  IV  and  Tables  14  through  18  in  Chapter  V demonstrate 
that  the  system's  wide  productivity  factors  by  level  of 
instruction  are  only  weighted  averages  of  the  immediate 
previous  year's  experience. 

The  behavioral  impact  of  the  use  of  these  systems- 
wide  weighted  averages  by  discipline  category  is  exactly 
opposite  to  the  traditional  effect  expected  of  a budgetary 
process,  which  is  to  stimulate  individual  managers  to  work 
toward  overall  goal  congruence.  There  is  no  direct  moti- 
vation for  administrators  to  reduce  emphasis  on  disciplines 
with  steadily  declining  enrollments  (and  therefore  lower 
productivities)  to  take  corrective  action.  Administrators 
understand  that  the  budget  system  will  provide  more  instruc- 
tional allocations  per  student  credit  hour  in  those  declin- 
ing enrollment  (and  productivity)  disciplines  and  less  in 
those  whose  productivities  are  increasing  due  to  increased 
student  enrollment.  As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III,  the 
knowledge  that  this  was  the  system  to  be  used  could  stimulate 
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behavior  opposite  to  that  contained  in  the  objectives  of 
this  study  in  Chapter  I,  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in 
the  utilization  of  resources. 

Complete  elimination  of  the  discipline  category  com- 
ponent from  the  allocation  model  for  instructional  resources 
is  necessary  if  effective  distribution  of  those  resources 
is  to  be  attained.  Positive  behavioral  impact  is  more  likely 
to  occur  since  administrators  will  know  that  they  will  not 
be  rewarded  for  continuing  low  productivity  programs.  This 
should  stimulate  administrators  to  review  those  programs 
more  objectively  in  an  attempt  to  determine  more  exactly 
what  is  causing  the  low  productivity.  Future  planning  at 
the  university  level  should  be  improved  since  administrators 
would  know  that  the  only  factors  being  used  to  allocate 
instructional  resources  would  be  system-wide  productivity 
by  level  of  instruction. 

Recommendation  on  the  Use  of  Levels  of 
Instruction  in  the  Budget  Allocation  Model 

The  institutional  arrangements  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion in  Florida  are  so  highly  influenced  by  level  of  instruc- 
tion it  is  not  feasible  to  eliminate  its  use  in  the  allocation 
of  instructional  resources.  In  addition,  there  is  strong 
support  in  the  literature  as  well  as  in  the  current  practice 
in  higher  education  to  indicate  that  required  environmental 
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conditions  do  vary  (class  sizes)  as  a function  of  the  level 
of  instruction. 

Once  it  is  decided  that  productivities  by  level  of  in- 
struction should  be  the  major  component  of  the  allocation 
model,  it  is  then  necessary  to  face  the  problem  of  determin- 
ing the  numerical  factors  from  year  to  year.  This  study 
will  not  attempt  to  determine  those  numbers.  This  is  a de- 
cision that  must  be  made  at  the  State  University  System 
office  on  an  annual  basis  from  the  facts  available  at  the 
time . 

The  past  year's  enrollment  by  level  and  utilization  of 
instructors  by  level  would  be  one  consideration.  Board  of 
Regent  policies,  current  as  well  as  future,  would  have  to 
be  considered.  Legislative  action  of  course  would  be  the 
final  and  most  important  consideration  in  determining  the 
specific  numerical  factors  actually  used  each  year. 

The  other  component  of  the  allocation  model,  the  stu- 
dent enrollment  projection  to  be  used,  must  also  be  deter- 
mined each  year.  The  current  productivity  using  the  immedi- 
ate past  year's  enrollment  by  level  of  instruction  alone 
(not  considering  discipline  category)  has  considerable 
merit.  It  removes  the  requirement  for  projections.  Assum- 
ing the  information  system  providing  the  enrollment  data 
will  continue  to  improve  as  more  experience  is  gained,  it 
is  recommended  that  immediate  past  year's  enrollment  be 
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used  as  a base.  There  should  be  some  modifications  to  this 
base  for  known  changes  from  the  immediate  past  year's  experi- 
ence. Some  universities  may  be  eliminating  entire  programs 
or  portions  of  programs.  Other  universities  may  have  ap- 
proval to  begin  adding  new  programs  to  various  levels.  This 
adjustment  process  could  be  handled  exactly  as  the  special 
adjustments  and  reserves  are  currently  operating  as  described 
in  Chapter  III.  Table  3 in  Chapter  III  has  a column  totaling 
301  academic  positions  that  were  allocated  in  this  manner 
in  1974-75. 

The  subject  of  the  advanced  graduate  level  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  mentioned  here  even  though  it  is  no  longer  in 
use.  It  did  cause  difficulties  in  handling  the  data  during 
the  study  since  the  academic  assignment  file  listed  FTE 
faculty  assigned  to  advanced  graduate  courses  but  those 
courses  were  not  identified  separately  in  the  instructional 
activity  file.  In  Chapter  V each  time  the  graduate  level 
was  included  a full  explanation  was  given  as  to  how  the 
information  was  adjusted.  This  difficulty  has  had  no 
direct  impact  on  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  study.  Elimination  of  the  advanced  graduate  level  as 
an  allocation  component  will  actually  further  simply  the 
model  and  should  assist  in  improving  effective  allocation 
of  instructional  resources  to  the  nine  state  universities. 
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Course  Level  Classification 

Chapter  V discussed  in  detail  the  problems  associated 
with  variances  in  the  level  of  classification  of  a particu- 
lar course  from  university  to  university.  As  the  study 
progressed  the  importance  of  this  problem  to  the  final  re- 
sults in  allocating  instructional  resources  became  more 
obvious . 

Regardless  of  the  recommendation  on  elimination  of 
discipline  categories  as  a major  component  of  the  allocation 
model,  immediate  resolution  of  the  course  level  classifica- 
tion problem  is  required.  The  discussion  of  the  extent  of 
this  problem  outlined  in  Chapter  V is  evidence  that  this 
is  a very  important  problem  that  must  be  resolved. 

There  should  be  immediate  improvement  in  the  standardi- 
zation of  course  levels.  The  common  course  numbering 
project  should  be  completed  and  should  include  specifically 
the  problem  at  the  upper  level  universities.  There  is  no 
justification  for  charging  a student  at  an  upper  level  uni- 
versity higher  tuition  for  the  same  course  offered  at  the 
lower  level  elsewhere  and  then  providing  a larger  number  of 
resources  per  student  credit  hour  because  the  course  if 
improperly  classified  as  to  level. 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  V,  this  problem  is  not  limited 
to  the  upper  level  universities.  The  five  universities 
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with  lower  level  programs  also  have  courses  numbered  300  and 
above  that  are  apparently  the  same  as  courses  numbered  100 
to  299  at  other  universities. 

Resolution  of  this  problem  of  classifying  courses  by 

level  is  not  a simple  task.  Large  numbers  of  Florida  educa- 

5 

tors  have  been  working  on  it  since  1971.  It  requires 
resolution  as  soon  as  possible  if  the  objective  of  effective 
allocation  of  instructional  resources  is  to  be  attained. 

The  manual  which  is  cited  provides  the  machinery  for 
solving  this  problem  within  a highly  organized  framework. 
Even  given  the  fact  that  educators  are  by  nature  argumenta- 
tive about  their  areas  of  expertise  some  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  project. 

If  it  is  determined  that  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
as  to  what  courses  in  postsecondary  education  throughout  the 
State  of  Florida  are  lower  level  and  which  are  upper  level, 
an  alternative  recommendation  is  necessary.  If  the  lower 
level  courses  cannot  be  standardized,  instructional  resource 
allocations  in  the  State  University  System  of  Florida  should 
be  made  based  on  average  productivities  by  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels  only. 

Whichever  alternative  is  selected,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  adjust  the  average  productivities  by  level  to  equate  with 

^Florida,  Discipline  Task  Force  Manual,  p.  B-l-3. 


the  total  number  of  faculty  resources  authorized  by  the 
Legislature,  as  the  present  system  does  with  productivity 
factors  by  level  and  discipline  category. 

Final  Comments 

One  of  the  best  commentaries  on  the  evidence  against 
the  current  complex  model  for  allocating  instructional  re- 
sources within  the  State  University  System  of  Florida  is 
Table  11  in  Chapter  IV.  Notice  that  every  university  ex- 
cept Florida  Atlantic  was  able  to  operate  instruction  pro- 
grams with  materially  less  resources  (proportionately)  than 
those  budgeted  by  the  complex  model.  Notice  also  that 
academic  administration  absorbed  more  resources  than  budgeted 
at  every  university.  Does  this  give  the  indication  that  the 
complex  budget  structure  causes  more  administration  effort 
in  finding  ways  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  budget  alloca- 
tion system?  Or  is  it  that  the  complexity  of  the  system 
increases  the  proliferation  of  administrative  levels? 

Achievement  of  the  objective  stated  in  Chapter  I of 
more  effective  and  efficient  utilization  of  instructional 
resources  in  the  State  University  System  of  Florida  begins 
with  the  method  of  allocation  selected  to  distribute  re- 
sources to  the  universities.  How  the  individual  administra- 
tors at  the  universities  respond  to  that  method  of  allocation 
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should  be  an  important  consideration  in  the  design  of  the 
allocation  model. 

Simplifying  the  present  budget  allocation  model  by 
using  only  normative  productivity  by  level  of  instruction 
could  cause  the  administrators  at  each  university  to  examine 
the  current  program  offerings,  on  a course  by  course, 
level  by  level  basis,  to  insure  that  each  program  contributes 
its  proportionate  share  to  the  success  of  the  university's 
overall  mission. 

Eliminating  the  complexity  of  discipline  categories 
reduces  the  possibility  of  perpetuating  previous  inequities 
that  were  caused  by  changing  patterns  of  enrollment,  or 
resulted  from  choices  made  on  the  basis  of  value  judgments 
by  departmental  or  other  university  administrators.  The 
environmental  conditions  selected  for  particular  courses 
and  the  number  of  different  courses  offered  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  decided  on  the  modes  of  instruction  most  bene- 
ficial for  the  situation  at  hand,  and  the  impact  of  the 
decision  on  overall  university  and  system  goals. 
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